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CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
The Freedman’s Sa vings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bunk, 
No. 185 BLEEckER StREET, New York. 


INTEREST every thirty days if desired. Six Pe 
Cent. Compound Interest Certificates issued. tie 
of Credit for Travellers issued, bearing interest 
Accounts strictly private and confidential. Deposits 
paid on DEMAND, with interest due. Interest paid by 
check to partic: out of the city. Send for circular. 

SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 

Joun J. ZUILe, Cashier. 


=i ~ FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. . 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 


Nos. 644 and 646 BROADWAY, Corner of Bleecker St 
DECEMBER 14, 1871. 

HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION 

have declared the forty-second semi-annual divi- 

dend on all deposits (by the rules entitled thereto) at 

~ ~~ * bing pana per annum, on all sums 
om © $5,000, payable on and after ir 

MONDAY in Jenene. — ro 


The dividend will be credited under date of January 
1, and if not withcrawn, will receive interest the same 
88 & deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 


Epwarp ScHELL, Treasurer, 
°. F. Avorn, Secretary. 


NEW YORK, 


RICH LACES 


. 
‘FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND- 
kerchiefs, Barby, &c.—in rich designs and at low 
prices. 

FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS, SILK 
and Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades 
FINE FRENCH FAN@Y GOODS, RIBBON, 
Dress Trimmings, &c. 


MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Between 18th and 19th Strects. 








WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Sixteents St., New York. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters's, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to bt, and rent 
a ‘ag if purchase’. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 

N, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 





BAUMBACH’S 


New Collection 
OF 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Those who have been anxiously waiting for its ap- 
pearance may now send their orders; and NoT ONE 
will be disappointed in the quality of music. TE 
Deums, BENEDICITES, Responses, GLorRtas, AN- 
THEMs, So_os, Duets, SENTENCES, and all first class 

-none better. Large, clear, legible type, a great re- 
commendation. 

Price, Cloth $2.50; Boards, $2.00. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
IVORCES LEGALLY OBTAINED IN DIFFER- 
ent States. Desertion, etc., sufficient cause. 


Ne publicity. No charge until divorce obtained. 
Advice free. M. HOUSE, Attorney, 180 Broadway. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 














No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1872. 


[Pricz 10 Cents. 








PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 
¢@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 


MRS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington, D.C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. } 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 


THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you successas 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 


427 Broome Street, New York.’ 
F.G@ SMITH, H. T. M‘COUN 




















NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
GOTHAM—BOOK SECOND. 


THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 
Book Second is ont this week, setting forth the 
marriage of Bihltuede’s daughter, Jemphrisc as a 
warrior, Hoaxumall’s mysteries, the breaking up of 
Thuring, &c. *,* Uniform with Book First and 
same price. 25 cents. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘ Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

It is the fruit of a profound experience, unwearied 
investigation and high intellectual ability. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Ciergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch- 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 
spiration, miracles, Spiritual gifts, etc. But the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

Itisa ey meee | suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
oe all things cre they hold fast to that which is 





MORNING GLORIES. 
BY, MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “Little Women,” * Little Men,” &. 


One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 

*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


5 <emne 

The “Sunday School Gazette’ says of it:—‘‘ Deli 
cious! That is the most expressive condensed criti- 
cism of this lovely book. Almost any child will 
enjoy poving it read to them. The — grace 
with which the stories are told is no small part of its 
attraction ; it is so desirable to accustom our children 
to good English.” 


RESOLUTION ; 


A very entertaining new book by A. S. Roe, author 
of “‘True to the Last,” “I've been Thinking,” “A 
Long Look Ahead,” ctc. Price $1_50. 

"”Ateo new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 cach. 





MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSICA 


A beautiful Christmas volume, contaiuing the fam- 
ous ** Mother Goose Melodies ;” arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together with a —— number of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2 00. 


MILLBANK. 


Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. : 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans— Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 

arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton Hanvanp, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alonc—Hidden 
Path—Moxs-Sidc—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank -- Phemie's 
Temptation—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
Price $1 50. 

ge These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 





Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenne and Broadway, 
New York. 
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UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD COMP’ 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 

Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


a inducements 


To onl with limited means. 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 


An opportunity never before py oy for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the iences 





Francis & Loutrel, 


NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books ‘Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


We keep everything in our line, and cell at lowest 
prices. 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
: 480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 28c. per foot; diniu 
halls, vestibules an 
in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 

OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN 

OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
























of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 

pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

_ of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
ress— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will iesue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS, 





The profits of the Company revert to the aesured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3¢ Vice-Pres't. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 


‘EALED TENDERS FOR 
‘Performing the following Steam Service, for a 
riod of from Three to Five Years, will be received 
van undersigned up to the hour of 12 o'clock, on 
IDAY, 9th February, 1872: 

I. The Steamships employed to be first-class vessels, 
ofa burthen of not less than 1,000 tons, gross regis- 
ter; tobe properly manned yt fitted ; to carry life- 
boats and buoys; to have caDBin ac ion for 


d pure and of the ay best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 

H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 





HENRY HOFMANN & CO. 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO0.’"S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 


Per doz. Pints... $190 Currency 
- a re 2g 
In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 gallone. 
“ $is—“ “ of @ * 
Billiard Tables. 
KAVANAGH & DECKERS IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 





No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious corhplaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affeeting the stomach, the liver, or the exeretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa_ has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. 1 ed 

YOUR 





not less than 30 first class passengers, with liberty to 
take also a limited number of second-class and steer- 
ous Pasoeneere. 

. To make at least one trip from and to New 
York each month, leaving New York about the 8th or 
10th of the month (but having liberty to call at inter- 
mediate ports); arriving at Georgetown, Demerara, 
within thirteen days ffom the date of departure from 
New York; and returning there, so as to complete 
the round voyage, within thirty days, carrying mails 
each war. 

lif. The charge for a first-class passenger, including 
bed and board, but exclusive of liquors, not to ex- 
ceed 3: and for a second-class passenger, net to ex- 
ceed $40, including victualling. 

IV. The Steamers will be admitted into the Port of 
Georgetown free of all port charges, pilotage except- 
ed ; and a | carry on ight a kinds of merchan- 
dixe, provided it does not interfere with the due 
a aa “<a. 

- In the event of the Steamer not arrivin 
Georgetewn within the time agreed upon a penalty of 

96 will be claimed for every dey over the thirtean 

ys above stipulated; and for any one trip omitted 
~~ 2 to be performed a panalty of $1,000 will be 
ont wishing to undertak 

rties wishing to undertake this servic i 
will include the carriage of mails) may forward trac, 
tenders cither through Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave 
& Co., nkers, hreadneedle street, London: 
Moose. Maltlend, Phel 3s Co,, New York; or di: 
rectly to the colony, essed to the Gove 
Secretary. stig Government 

enders must state the sum per annum by 
enbsidy which will be required S the pr A Ae 
the = when he will be prepared to commence the 
service. 

Each Tender to be marked on the outside “ Tende 
for Steam Service between New York and Bann 

niana. 

Government Secretary's Office, Geo ’ - 
vara, 19th October, 187 Speen, Baas 

By command, 
E. N. WALKER, 
Actg. Govt. Secretary 


pAREAT, CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day lee 
our new 7-strand White Wive Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
wisk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. ¥ 

or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, il]. Peon 





comp t is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
— tones while it regulates, and leaves no eting 

mid. 


Seld oy all #Orugegists, 











Tape ane 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 


Consular Seal Champagne, 





TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 


No. 6 Marwen Lane. 


THE ALBION, 


85 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“THE HUDSON BY SUNSET,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 
Is the largest eclectic Journal published. 


It contains News from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 
The chvicest Poetry of the English Magazines. 
Able Editorlals, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 


Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FreNANCcIAL Reports 
AND THE 
Cream oF Enevisn LiveERATURE. 


The following is a liet of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckuEr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WaNnbEsForDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33325, 

Wriais’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WanpesrorbE's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 

ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


2am - a three months, 
ha - ” six months. 
y * = on one year. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copics, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 
Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
| Party 4 SAVINGS BANK. : 


K 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday Pr ae evening from 6 to 
o'clock. 





NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. 2 annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 
Money deposited now will draw interest m 


July 1. 
. WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 

ecks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

vent alteration.— 
he points are inked 
and metrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
cheek is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York, 








CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR - 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 
By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin....... $220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
| Re sere .$150 00, Gold 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 

Firet Cabin... .$80, Gold.  Steerage.. .. $30 Currency. 
IN cs os cn wenas a pees = , Gold 
Tickets to Paris.....$15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpoel and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGeEnr. 











EW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL 


N 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE Six a IN THE WORLD. 
SLTIC, — 


OCEANIC. CELT 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

ity, 


REPUBLIC. 


Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Suegeene and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

TES—Saloon, $80 old. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to eend for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg. Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


I[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CABIN..... .. $7 | STEPRAGE ............$30 
Do toLondon..... 80| Do to London..... 35 


Do to Paris....... > | Do to Paris. . 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20} Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CABIN. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency 
Liverpool......... fe TAVOUDOEL.... 2.000008. 


Halifax... 20| Halifax... ...... 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


..(Now Building.) EneLanp 
; Do ERIN 









3,800 tons. HELVETIA..... 
ooo * PENNSYLVANIA. 
VIRGINIA 
ed DENMARK. ain “ 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 
Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown : 
REA IE A A $75 and $65 Currency 
“Dp hares 

8 








repaid from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 
a co or Queenstown and Return.$130 “ 
teerage, to Live _ 
ad repaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, and Londonderry............ $52 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the OrricE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 








From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO....Capt. Freeman . Jan. 17, at 11.30 A.M. 
WISCONSIN...Capt Freeman... Jan. 24, at 2.50 P.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... .Jan.31, at 10.30 A.M. 
WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray .,.Feb. 7, at 2.80 P.M. 
MINNESOTA. Capt. Morgan....Feb. 14, at 10.30 A.M. 
IDAHO.........Capt. Jas. Price..Feb. 21, at 2.20 P.M. 


Cabin Passage................ (Gold). $80. 
Steerage... ..............(Currency). $90. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cab.n passage, apply to 


, WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Ne. 63 Wall! Street 
TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REevutar Sawing Packets WEEKLY. 








DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Iye.and at the lowest satcs.. 
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SLEEP BY THE SEA. 
BY TOM HOOD. 


Friends, when you think I am like to die, 
Carry me where the sea is roaring ; 
There on wy last bed let me lie, 
And list to the long wave landward pouring— 
Beating, beating, 
And ever repeating 
The cry it cried, when it first was hurled, 
With a myriad shocks 
On the barrier-rocks 
In the very birthday of the world. 


And—if I could die within sound of the sea— 
The voices of all who e’er loved and knew me, 
To mingle with hers, who is dearest to me, 
Its murmur would bring—to sleep to woo me— 
Throbbing, throbving, 
And plaintively sobbing 
As erst it sighed when the night and morn 
Had faded away 
Of the first fair day, 
When this beautiful world of ours was born. 


Oh, there, in a churchyard, high on a cliff, 
In how deep a sleep, from the vain endeavor 
Of longing and life, I could rest me—if 
The sea its wild lullaby sang forever, 
Beating, beating, 
And still repeating 
The cry it cried, when it first was hurled 
With a myriad shocks 
On the barrier-rocks 
In the very birthday of the world. 


J 
THE DREADED GUEST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


A bleak Decemter night nearly a hundred years ago. 
Hard frost, and a keen biting wind blowing the thick drift- 
ing snowflakes into the faces of those few foot passengers 
who still tramp the half-deserted city streets; a frost so 
hard, that the fast-falling snow does not change to mud and 
slush all in a moment, after the usual manner of London 
snow, but lies crisp and white upon road and pavement, and 
crowns the steeple roofs and gables with mountainous heaps 
of whiteness, which overhang the parapets, and threaten 
pedestrians with the fall of miniature avalanches. 

There are retired nooks and corners of this crowded Lon- 
don city where the snow might lie almost as pure and un- 
defile! as in some silent Alpine gorge known only to the 
eagle and the chamo‘s—notably one narrow little street, 
scarcely better than a court or alley, in the region of Moor- 
ficlds; an eminently respectable street in its way, tenanted 
by two or three working jewellers, a Dutch merchant in 
some small way of trade, the chief clerk of a great colonial 
mr under the shadow of the Monument, and Dr. Prest- 
witch. 

One feeble oil-lamp glimmers at the entrance to this quiet 
little street—which leads nowhere, by the way, Dr. Prest- 
witch’s house facing the explorer, and barring his farther 
progress, except through Dr. Prestwitch’s hall-door—one 
dim blear-eyed little lamp, which does not do much towards 
the illumination of the street in a general way. But to-night 
there is the lightness and brightness of the snow, which lies 
thick upon the paved footway between the two rows of tall 
narrow houses, unmarked by a single footfall. The occu- 
pants of Little Bell-street are a sober steady-going people, 
and there has been no traffic, not so much as the opening or 
shutting of a door, since eight o'clock this evening. 

It is now eleven. 

As an auxiliary to the public lamp, Dr. Prestwitch burns a 
litle colored lamp of his own under the wooden shell that 
surmounts his doorway—a relic -of former splendor, when 
great people lived in the City, and fashionable bachelors or 
small gentry with large pretensions may have occupied Little 
Bell-street; a lamp which announces his profession to the 
world at large, keeps him in the eye of the public as it were, 
and which has more than once brought him a chance patient 
—some ruffian bruised and mangled in a street-fight, a child 
run over in a neighboring thoroughfare, a black eye, or a 
sprained ankle. 
~ There is one tall narrow window upon each side of Dr. 
Prestwitch’s tall narrow door, and in the extreme left corner 
of Dr. Prestwitch’s house there is a passage, scarcely wide 
enough to admit one person of bulky figure, leading to Dr. 
Prestwitch’s back premises—the surgery where he compounds 
his medicines and spreads his plasters, and a bleak bare room, 
with a long deal table on tressels, and a smaller leaden table 
fitted with a sink. This room is very rarely used by the 
doctor, never entered by the doctor’s family, and has a damp- 
ish odor. 

In the time of this December snow-storm Dr. Prestwitch 
was quite a young man; a young man with a bright eager 
face, dark curling hair which he did not often disguise with 
powder and pomatum, and a bright eager manner: a man 
who had given hostages to Fortune in the shape of a pretty 
little wife and three small children, and who was perhaps 
rather too anxious to succeed in life. It is doubtful whether 
this young surgeon had any legal right to the title of doctor, 
but the neighborhood of Little Bell-street had made him a 
doctor by common consent. The brass plate upon his stout 
oak door described him simply as“ Mr. Prestwitch, Surgeon.” 

He had not a large practice, and the task of supporting that 
small household was a hard one, simple as were the needs of 
the pretty little wife and the three small children. They had 
one servant, a fat overgrown girl, with a shock of red hair 
and a countenance in which good temper did duty for ali 
other charms; a stupid honest creature, who heartily loved 
the doctor’s wife and children, and thought the doctor him- 
self the greatest man of his age. The daily meals in that re- 
spectable house in Little Bell-street were apt to be meagre 
in quantity and inferior in quality ; but Barbara Snaffles— 
commonly called Bab—was a faithful soul, who would have 
shared the diet of Count Ugolino and his sons without a mur- 
mur, if fidelity had demanded such patience. As it was, she 
had a fair share of whatever was eaten or drunken in the 
house, and was treated more like a member of the family 
than was perhaps consistent with the dignity of a professional 
man’s householu. sii 


On this particular December night she was sitting darning 
stockings upon one side of the hearth in the everyday parlor 
—a small panelled chamber, furnished in the scantiest way, 
but with a certain air of neatness and even comfort never- 
theless—while her mistress occupied the other. A handful 
of fire burned cheerily in the old-fashioned grate—such a 
roomy old grate, with such a capacity for the consumption 
of fuel, but pinched and contracted by an artful contrivance 
of brickwork upon each side. The red-worsted curtains, a 
trifle scanty even for the narrow window, but very comfort- 
able-looking notwithstanding, had been drawn to their ex- 
tremest stretch; the honest mahogany table had been vigor- 
ously polished by Bab after the removal of the tea-things, 
the one candle was kept carefully snufled, the cat reposed 
luxuriously against the open-work side of the brass fender, 
and this room, altogether humble as it was, bore the unmis- 
takable aspect of home. 

The doctor was in his surgery reading. He was a studious 
young man, and in the dearth of more profitable employ- 
ment devoted his evenings to the study of medical science. 
It had been a matter of no small regret to lym that he had 
been unable to advance very far in the practical study of 
that branch of his profession which seemed to him the most im- 
portant, the study of anatomy. ‘The cost of a subject for his 
experiments rendered this part of his science almost a sea‘ed 
book to the poor and hardworking student, who could not 
afford to avail himself of the services of those gangs of des- 
perate ruffians who were continually violating the sanctity 
of the grave by their unholy traffic. 

Martin Prestwitch had a friend, however, in the house-sur- 
geon of Newgate, and that gentleman, who had a surfeit of 
subjects sometimes, had promised to send him the first de- 
funct criminal he should be able to dispose of in a friend’s 
favor. There were outstanding claims to be considered first, 
for the jail was in those days the only legitimate resource 
for the student; but whenever there should be a subject fo 
spre, it was to be for Martin Prestwitch. 

He had been reading hard in an old book upon anatomy 
this evening, and his fingers itched to be using the scalpel. 

“Tm afraid Jack Tylney has forgotten his promise,” he 
said presently, with a sigh. 

He waswrong. Mr. Tylney, the Newgate surgeon, had not 
forgotten the obligation that was upon him. His promise 
was destined to be kept that very night. The first footsteps 
to defile the snow that had remained untrodden through all 
the quiet evening hours were the footsteps of two men carry- 
» ghastly burden. 

hey took it first to the hall-door, where one of them 
stooped to read the name upon the brass plate, and then 
knocked—a cautious, mysterious-sounding knock. 
The door was opened almost immediately by the faithful 
Barbara, who scented a possible patient in this untimely sum- 
mons; but at the sight of that ghastly burden—it was muffled 
in a sack, but there are some things that will not be hidden 
—she fell back with a start. 
“ Lord save us! what’s that?” she cried. 
“ A subject for Dr. Prestwitch—the man that was hung for 
coining at Newgate this morning.’ 
“What!” exclaimed Bab, “do you mean to say it’s a dead 
” 


body ? 

” Tes, miss,” one of the bearers answered, with a grin; “not 
to make too many bones about it, it’s a stiff un—with Mr. 
Tylney’s compliments to Dr. Prestwitch.” 

“Take the dreadful thing round to the surgery,” said Bar- 
bara, aghast. “ Master's in there reading. Take it down that 
passage; I'll come and open the door directly minute—And 
to think that any one can wish to have such a thing!” she 
ejaculated, as she shut the front door. 

She had heard her master talk of that subject which Jack 
Tylney was to send him. 

She opened the surgery-door and told the doctor what had 
come for him, and then opened the door leading into the 
passage, where the men were waiting. Martin Prestwitch 
was all on the alert in a moment. He took his candle, led 
the way into that damp-smelling room set apart for such a 
purpose as this, and so rarely used. The horror was carried 
in there, and laid upon the long deal table, Barbara Snaffles 
standing on the threshold all the time and peering in, fasci- 
nated by the ghastly sight. Then Martin Prestwitch and the 
men came out, and the doctor dismissed them with a shilling 
to buy drink—one of his few shillings. 

He locked the door of his dissecting-room, while Barbara 
stood a little aloof, open-mouthed, devouring the scene with 
her big round eyes. 

“ Ask your mistress to make me some of her good coffee, 
Bab,” said the dogtor—‘ TI shall sit up late to-night; and be 
sure she knows nothing of this business,” he added, pointing 
to the locked door. 

“ Lord bless you! no, sir; not for the world. I don't want 
to turn that poor dear’s whole mask of bluod, as mine was 
turned just now when I saw that orful thing in a sack.” 

Barbara gave a gulp and made a wry face as she spoke. 

“You'd better come and say good-night to missus, sir, if 
you want her to go to bed.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” answered Martin Prestwitch, at all times 
an affectionate husband, but just at this moment somewhat 
distracted by the thought of that inanimate clay lying upon 
his table. 

He went into the parlor, where his industrious little wife 
was singing softly to herself, as she put the finishing touches 
to a triumph of ingenuity and economics in the shape of a 
frock for the biggest of the three small children, made out of 
a cast-off petticoat of her own. 

“ See, Martin,” she cried, looking up at him with her bright 
loving face, “ won't Molly look nice in that?” 

“Very nice, dear; but you oughtn’t to sit up so late, sew- 
ing for Molly. It’s nearly twelve o'clock.” 

“That's the very last stitch, Martin; and it’s just as late 
for you, sir, as it is for me; and you've not had a morsel of 
supper either. There's the bit of beefsteak-pudding that was 
left at dinner. Bab has warmed it nicely, and there it is, 
waiting for you, down in the fender.” 

“Till eat it by and by, dear; but I’ve no appetite for supper 
just yet. I want you to make me acup of coflee—as strong 
as you like.” 

“ What, Martin! you're not going to sit up over your fusty 
old books again?” cried the little wife dolefully. 

It was a common thing for the doctor to sit poring over 
his medical books deep into the night, and Mary Prestwitch 
had often crept downstairs in the gray morning, to find him 
still studying one of those dismal volumes, with his candle 
burned down to the socket. 

“Yes, Mary, my dear; I want tosit up an hour or so 
longer. There’s a very interesting case I’m reading up, a 
case that will be useful to me in my practice ; and you know, 
love, how much depends upon my getting on in my pro- 
fession.” 








Mary gave a little nod and a sigh. Yes, indeed, it was 




















vital to that small household that the surgeon’s efforts should 
be crowned with success. Only thatevening Mrs. Prestwitch 
and Bab had been calculating the amount of the Christmas 
bills—Christmas brings so little for struggling householders 
except bills—and wondering whether the tradespeople would 
be content with such small sums as Dr. Prestwitch could give 
them on account. 

“They know that we are honest, Bab,” said the anxious 
wife; “thank Heaven, they know that. We have lived in 
this house five years, and paid our way somehow. I don’t 
think they will find it in their hearts to be hard upon us.” 

Martin Prestwitch kissed his wife, and sent her off to bed 
directly she had made the coffee, during which operation 
there was heard a great clattering of bolts and bars from the 
indefatigable Barbara, who took as much pains to secure all 
these fastenings as if her master’s house had been the most 
tempting field for an enterprising burglar. It was just mid- 
night when the little woman tripped upstairs, with Barbara 
behind her, and all the clocks of the City seemed to ba 
booming out the hour as Dr. Prestwitch went to his dissect- 
ing-room, carrying a steaming jug of coffee in one hand and 
a candle in the other. He had to put his jug on the floor 
while he unlocked the door, for there were no superfluous 
tables ur sideboards in ihe passages of that sparsely-furnished 
abode. The room struckcold as some icsbound region on 
that bleak winter night, and the doctor's first labor was to 
light a fire. There were happily some wood and coals in a 
cupboard near the fireplace, and with these and an old news- 
paper Martin Prestwitch set to work. The task was not an 
easy one: the grate was damp, the smoke came down the 
chimney, and well-nigh choked bim ; but the doctor's patience 
and energy got the better of these difficulties, and when he 
ruse from his kneeling position before the dingy hearth, the 
fire was burning cheerily. 

He refreshed himself with a cup of coffee before proceed- 
ing to his more serious labor, and set the jug down upon the 
hearth, to keep the remainder of that comfortable beverage 
warm. Then he set to work in real earnest. 

There is no need to enter upon the details of that ghastl 
performance. Before he had reached more than the preli- 
minary stage of his labor, Dr. Prestwitch came to a full stop, 
suddenly, with the knife in his hand, arrested by a conviction 
that had come upon him like a flash of lightning, and set his 
heart beating with an awful fear. 

Another moment, one rapid movement of that skilful hand 
which held the knife, and he might have been a murderer. 

The creature was not dead ! 

Martin Prestwitch bent down with his ear against the felon’s 
naked chest, and listened. 

Yes, there it was, weak and suppressed, but still palpable 
to the professional ear—the action of the heart. 

In the next moment the doctor was at work with the ap- 
proved means of those days for the revival of suspended 
animation. It was a slow business, but he was rewarded at 
last. The coiner gave a great sigh, muttered something that 
sounded like an oath, and then opened his bloodshot eyes, 
and stared with a bewildered gaze at his benefactor, the man 
who had given him back his forfeited life. 

“ Where the—am 1?” he asked; “I thought they were go- 
ing to hang me. Was there a reprieve ?” 

“No, there was no reprieve. Mr. Ketch must have bun- 


| gled over his work, I suppose.” 


The coiner sat upright, and looked about him ; and at this 
moment it occurred to Martin Prestwitch that he had perhaps 
been guilty of a kind of felony in giving back life to a man 
whom the law had doomed to death. The law was a critical 
thing in those days, involving such a large amount of execu- 
tion, that Dr. Prestwitch was by no means sure that such an 
act as assisting in a felon’s evasion of the gallows might not 
be in itself a hanging matter. 

But the deed was done; and there sat the coiner, a stalwart 
square-built ruffian of near six feet high, a man who could 
have annihilated the slim surgeon. 

“Can't you givea man something to drink?” asked the 
coiner. “ My throat’s like a lime-kiln.” 

Dr. Prestwitch handed him the coffee-jug, which he emptied 
at a draught. 

“Cat-lap !’ said the coiner contemptuovsly ; “ but it’s done 
me good. And now, do you mean to tell me as they hung 
me this morning? I remember standing on the drop, an 
feeling the sleet and hail pelting against the night-cap they’d 
pulled over my face; and I think, of all the blessed cold days 
1 can call to mind, this blessed morning was the coldest. Do 
you mean to tell me as they made a botch of it, and let me off ?” 

“So it appears,” replied Dr. Prestwitch gent!y; for al- 
though aman of some moral courage, he felt himself at a 
disadvantage in this tete-a-tete—“ so it appears. All I know 
is that you were brought here about an hour ago, and intro- 
duced to my notice as an individual who had paid the last 
penalty of the law.” 

“ Brought here? What for ?” 

“ Well—for—in short, for scientific purposes. My name is 
Prestwitch, and I am a professor of medicine and surgery.” 

“What!” roared the restored sufferer; “were you going 
te cut me up ?” 

The coiner looked so ferocious as he asked this question, 
that Dr. Prestwitch felt as if his last moment had come. 

“Don’t excite yourself, my good friend,” he remonstrated 
mildly. “If things had been as I had every reason to sup- 
pose, you would not have felt the slightest inconvenience. 
The legitimate ends of science would have been promoted 
without any suffering on your part. How much happier 
would you have been in that respect than the dogs and rab- 
bits, whose vivisection has served to demonstrate the theories 
of some of our great anatomists! As it is, however, you have 
some reason to be grateful to me, as you owe me your life. 

Dr. Prestwitch glanced towards the door, thinking there 
was noreal necessity that this interview should be prolonged 
farther, and that this terrible guest of his might be going. 
Then, all at once, it dawned upon him that there was an ob- 
stacle to the coiner’s departure. With the exception of the 
sacking that had muffled him when he was brought to Little 
Bell Street, he was garmentless ; and the sacking was scarcely 
a costume for a cold winter's night in the streets of London. 

“ Grateful !” muttered the man. “I don’t know as life's 
much of a favor to a poor devil that doesn’t know where to 
get a mossel of bread; that’s marked down by a pack of 
bloodhounds, and if he doesn’t get hung to-day, is pretty safe 
to get hung to-morrow. You can’t give me back my tools, I 
suppose? [had as pretty a set of moulds and presses as was 
ever seen, in a cellar down wv Lambeth Pallis, for my busi- 
ness, which was a good un till apal peached upon me, How- 
somedever, I make no doubt you meant kindly, and here’s my 
hand upon it.” . ‘ 

With that the scoundrel extended a dingy-looking paw, 
very broad and muscular the doctor observed, and Mariin 
Prestwitch was fain to accept the friendly invitation, and 
shake hands with the coiner. 
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“ And now, doctor,” said the man, vuuping, Ge sackin, 
round him as closely as he could, and planting himself in the 
single chair by the fire, which he stirred in a manner that 
showed no mercy to the doctor’s coa)s,—“ and now, doctor, 
since we begin to understand each other, I'll trouble you for 
something to eat. I had some breakfast at six o'clock this 
morning—for I wasn’t a-going to be put off my feed by Jack 
Ketch—but I’ve had nothing since.” 

“ T'll go and see,” said Dr. Prestwitch, doubtfully, knowing 
the slender resources of his larder. 

He remembered the beefsteak-pudding, which had been 
put aside for his own supper, and which he could gladly have 
eaten just now, and he presently returned to the dissecting- 
room with this savory mess, and a great hunch of bread and 
cheese. The coiner devoured both, and then looked about 
him with the air of a man who could have eaten half an ox 
or so, and to whom this light refreshment seemed about as 
substantial as a handful of lollipops. 

» “ You haven't got any more of that there puddin’, I sup- 
pose?” he asked rather dolefully. 

“ Not a morsel.” 

“Nor a slice of cold beef, or anything in that way ?” 

“ T am sorry to say there is no cold joint in the house.” 

“ And I'm sorry to hear it. You ain’t out of bread and 
cheese, though, I daresay; and I must make up with that. 
So if you'll bring me the loaf and the cheese, I shall be thank- 
ful. n't take the trouble to cut it. It ain’t likely asa 
gentleman such as you would be able to take the measure of 
my appetite.” 

Dr. Prestwitch sighed as he went away to comply with this 
request, distressed to think how bare a look the larder would 
have next morning at breakfast-time. The quartern loaf 
was shrunk already, the family cheese was only the remnant 
of a pale-complexioned specimen of the Dutch-kind; but it 
was impossible to refuse submission to the demands of such 
& guest; so Martin Prestwitch carried these provisions to the 
coiner, and laid them on the table before him, with a plate 
and knife. 

“ Your house don’t seem to be too well supplied with vic- 
tuals, doctor,” said the man, eying the pale-faced cheese with 
no special favor. 

“Tam not a rich man,” Martin Prestwitch answered 
humbly. “I find ‘t a hard thing to live.” 

“Humph!” muttered the coiner; “that’s a common 
complaint, [ suppose. I’ve had my ups and downs— 
the fat of the land to-day, and a dry crust to-morrow ; and 
now I've got to begin life again, with the brand of the law 
upon me, every man’s hand against me, and no more merc 
to expect from any of 'em than if I was a hunted rat. 
should like to know how I'm to set about getting my living 
when I leave this house to-morrow morning.” 

Dr. Prestwitch breathed a little more freely. It was some 
relief to him to learn that this unexpected visitor did contem- 
plate departing in the morning. What a blessed thing it 
would be to have him gone! It seemed to the perplexed 
surgeon as if the burden of this nameless criminal’s presence 
had been weighing him down for months. 

The coiner made a fierce dart at the pale cheese, and hew- 
ed alternate wedges from that and the loaf, ina half ab- 
sent manner, until both were demolished, grumbling to him- 
self the while about the hardness of life, when a poor crea- 
ture might not manufacture a few guineas for himself, with- 
out becoming liable to the stiffest penalties of the law. 

“And how I’m to begin work again, with all my tools 
gone, and not a pal as I can trust in, is more than I know,” 
muttered the coiner audibly. 

“| really think, my g friend,” Dr. Prestwitch suggested 
gently, “that in your case I should emigrate. A foreign 
country—a new country especially, like Nova Scotia—might 
offer a fair field for—” Dr. Prestwitch did not like to say 
“coining,” but concluded with a polite periphrasis—* your 
particular line of business.” 

“ Emigrate !” exclaimed the coiner contemptuously. “ How 
the deuce’—his actual expression was considerably more 
forcible ; but Dr. Prestwitch, who was always a mild man, 
used to tell this story in the mildest language, only hinting 
that his guest’s vocabulary had been something beyond the 
common in the way of rude vernacular vigor—* how the 
deuce is aman to emigrate who hasn’t sixpence towards his 
passage-money? And a nice outfit I’ve got for emigration !” 
added the coiner, with a shiver, lookin down at the sacking 
in which he was hugging his burly limbs. “If you want me 
to emigrate, doctor, you must find the rhino.” 

“I!" cried Martin Prestwitch, turning a shade paler, 
though he had been pale enough before. “My good man, 
what are you dreaming of ?” 

“ Yes, you ; you brought me back to life, and you're bound 
to provide forme. I didn’t ask you to come any of your 
reviving or over me, did I? I was brought here to be 
dissected, and it was your duty todissect me. But you scien- 
tific parties are never satisfied without trying your blessed 
experiments !” 

“Good gracious me!” exclaimed Dr. Prestwitch, com- 
pletely confounded by this blatant ingratitude. “ Here is an 
extraordinary creature! I restore him to life, and he looks 
upon me as his enemy !” 

ae didn’t ask to be restored, did 1?” grumbled the coiner. 
“ Life's no favor to such as me! Howsomedever, you've re- 
vived me, and now you must keep me oing ; and in the 
first P ace, I'll trouble you for a suit of clothes. 

Rat suit of clothes!” murmured the surgeon in a helpless 

ne. 


res. I can't walk about like this; it’s against the 


“T have not an extensive wardrobe,” said Martin Prest- 
witch ; “and even if I had, my garments would scarcely fit 
ou. 

“ Well, you are but a poor threadpaper of a man, cer- 
tainly,” answered the coiner, who had perhaps devoured 
more beef in a week than the surgeon was in the habit of 
consuming in a quarter; “but any clothes are better than 





none, and I must screw myself into ‘em somehow; so turn 
*em out, Mr. Doctor.” 

“Good gracious me!” exclaimed Dr. Prestwitch again 
dolefully ; “it’s like an awful dream.” os 

He went away to do his visitor's bidding. It did really 
seem to him almost as if he had been walking in his sleep, 
the victim of some esome vision. Acold perspiration 
bedewed his forehead as he crept upstairs, candle in hand, to 
search for garments wherewith to clothe that midnight 
intruder. 

_ He chose the biggest things he could find—a bottle-green 
riding-coat with a fur collar, that had belonged to his father 
(a = and substantial garment, which he had cherished 
with care, intending to have it cut down and adapted for his 
own wear on some convenient occasion). It went to his 
heart to part with this treasure, and he felt the fineness of 
the cloth with a slow regretful hand, as he flung the garment 


g| over hisarm. He found a pair of leather knee-breeches that 


had belonged to the same esteemed parent—a bulkier man 
than himself—and with these, a clean linen shirt, and a rusty 
black brocaded waistcoat of his own garnished with copper 
lace, he went downstairs. 

“IT can only /end you the coat,” he said, as he laid the gar- 
ments before the coiner; “the breeches and waistcoat you 
are welcome to keep.” 

The unknown looked at the things with a somewhat con- 
temptuous expression of countenance, and then proceeded to 
invest himself in them, splitting the shirt-sleeves with his 
brawny arms, an straining the leathern breeches of the 
defunct Prestwitch senior with his ponderous legs. The 
waistcoat he split up the back with a knife, and laced up the 
opening dexterously with a bit of whipcord which the doctor 
procured for him. The coat fitted him comfortably, and 
concealed all deficiencies; but even then there remained his 
extremities still unclad—his great bare feet and muscular legs 
—for which Martin Prestwitch must needs find shoes and 
stockings. With that bottle-green coat and fur collar the 
man was too well dressed to go out barefoot. 

“ As soon as the shops are open, [’ll slip out and | youa 
pair of shoes and stockings,” said the doctor; “ but for 
mercy’s sake, man, keep quict while I'm gone. I wouldn't 
have my wife know of your being in the house for worlds.” 

“Tl keep quiet enough,” growled thecoiner. “ These togs 
are no great shakes; but I feel myself more like a Christian 
in ’em than I felt in that old sack; and, I say, doctor, you'll 
give me a trifle of re, set me going again, won't you ?” 

“Money!” exclaimed Martin Prestwitch. “ Why,my good 
creature, I’m as poor as a church mouse !” 

“Come, that won’t do,” said the coiner. ‘“ You doctors 
make no end of money, helping your patients out of this 
world. It’s only fair you should spend a little on a patient 
that you've helped into the world.” 

The doctor again urged his poverty, but it was nouse. His 
arguments, however reasonable, prevailed nothing against 
that direful visitant. 

“Ivs no good humbugging, doctor,” said the man. “I 
don’t leave this house without a fi’-pun note.” 

It did happen that Martin Prestwitch possessed the sum of 

seven pounds ten, amassed by what supreme efforts of econo- 
my he and his narrow household only could have told, and 
honestly set aside for the payment of the Christmas quarter's 
rent. Topart with any of this would be like shedding his 
heart's blood; but he felt himself utterly unable to cope with 
this Creadful creature, whom he had given back to the livin 
world, and if the coiner had asked him for his heart's bloo 
instead of a five-pound note, it seemed to Martin Prestwitch 
that he must needs have given it. 
So, after a longish parley, and a desperate endeavor to 
defend his treasure on the doctor’s part, Martin Prestwitch 
stole upstairs once more in the dead night-time, and crept 
like a robber to his little hoard, from which he took the five- 
— note demanded by his tormentor. He looked at a 
ittle Dutch clock in the kitchen before he went back to the 
dissecting-room—watch he had none—and saw that it wanted 
still a quarter to three o'clock. Thelong dismal winter's 
night was not half gone yet, and Dr. Prestwitch did not know 
how much .iore that resuscitated felon might ask of him 
before it was done. To think of going to bed was-worse than 
idle; sleep or rest was an impossibility with that baleful 
creature upon the premises. Dr. Prestwitch seated himself 
by the fire, opposite his visitor, and prepared to wait for 
morning with what patience he might. 

Fed and clothed, the intruder was inclined to be social, 
and expanded considerably as the night wore on, favoring 
Dr. Prestwitch with numerous glimpses of hig past history, 
exhibiting a career at onve adventurous and felonious. Sense 
of right and wrong seemed altogether wanting to this crea- 
ture, whose real name, he told the doctor, was Jonathan 
Blinker, but who had been known to fame by several aliases, 
the most familiar ef which was Captain Flashman. 

Day dawned at length—a dull gray winter's moinirg, the 
atmosphere heavy with unfallen snow, the bright white 

round looking even whiter than it was against the dense 
eaden sky. When the little Dutch clock in the kitchen 
struck seven, Martin Prestwitch turned the key of the dis- 
secting-room door, and conjured Mr. Blinker to keep silence ; 
and for one whole hour the two men sat without speaking, 
Mr. Blinker dozing by the expiring fire, the surgeon listening 
to Barbara Snaffles’s movements as she bustled about, per- 
forming her morning duties. Then came the shrill small 
voices of the children, and then his wife’s gentle tones in- 
quiring for the doctor at the dissecting-room door. 

“You don’t mind being locked in here for half an hour or 
so, while I go and get those shoes and stockings, do you?” 
asked Martin of Mr. Blinker, in a whisper. 

The coiner looked at him doubtfully. 

“You ain’t going to sell me, are you?” he said. “ You 
wouldn't go and peach upon a poor devil that you’ve brought 
back to life? You won't let me swing a second time for the 
sake of the reward ?” 

“Do you take me for a scoundrel ?” exclaimed Martin, with 
suppressed indignation. 

“No, I don’t, and I'll trust you,” answered the other 


punesy- 

So Dr. Prestwitch went out, and locked the door behind 
him, to secure his secret from the exploring eyes of Barbara 
Snaffles. 

He had to answer his wife’s remonstrances and tender up- 
braidings. How could he sit up all night, to the peril of his 
precious health? He told her that his studies had been espe- 
cially interesting, and the night had slipped away unawares. 

“What! didn’t it seem long, Martin,” she exclaimed, “ all 
those hours down in that cold dreary room *” 

“No, indeed, my love; Inever was more comfortable,” 
answered the doctor, with audacious mendacity. 

“You eat a good supper, anyhow, sir,” said the familiar 
Barbara. “Only think, mum; there isn'ta mossel of yester- 
day’s quartern, and the Dutch cheese is clean gone !” 

Martin Prestwitch slunk off without attempting an answer 





to this accusation. He muttered something about seeing a 
patient in the next street, put on his hat, and went out. 

It would not do to trifle with Mr. Blinker. The shops 
mnst be open by this time, and the coiner might be shod and 
dispatched. The doctor cheapened a pair of roomy second- 
hand shoes on a cobbler’s stall,and bought a pair of comforta- 
ble worsted stockings, of the size which his anatomical eye 
— him was likely to suit Mr. Blinker. The half-hour 
had scarcely expired when he turned the key in the dissect- 
ing-room door. The coiner was asleep, with his head repos- 
a yn upon the operating-table. 
| he shoes and stockings were an admirable fit; and when 
Dr. Prestwitch had farther provided an old hat, Mr. Blinker 
presented a tolerably respectable appearance. There was 
still the question of disguise ; but the doctor, after some little 
search in his surgery, found a pair of green spectacles, which 


made a considerable alteration in Jonathan Blinker’s physi- 
ognomy. When these had been assumed, the doctor looked 
out, saw that the ground was clear, that no inquisitive Bar- 
bara or anxious wife was lurking in the shadow of an adja- 
cent doorway, and then ushered Mr. Blinker into the court, 
rejoiced beyond all measure to be rid of him, even at the cost 
of a five-pound note and that excellent bottle-green coat. 

On the threshold Mr. Blinker turned round. 

“T shall give you a look in soon, doctor, to tell you 
how I get on.” 

“O don’t, if you please,” the surgeon cried piteously. “It 
would never do for you to come here. You see, my family , 
look upon you in the light of a body, and I don’t see how 
they are to be brought to regard you from any other point of 
view.” 

“TI sha’n’t come to see your family,” replied Jonathan 
Blinker; “ I shall come to see you.” 

With this awful threat he stalked away, looking gigantic 
in the narrow alley. The doctor closed the door with a 
groan, and went to the parlor, where the meagre breakfast 
was neatly laid on the round table by the small bright fire, 
and where the anxious wife was ready to take alarm at Mar- 
tin’s h rd face. 

But Mery Prestwitch’s anxious looks were not half so em- 
barrassing as the searching glances of Barbara Snaffles, who 
regarded the surgeon with a morbid curiosity, as a man who 
had just left an abnormal employment. She lingered in the 
room while he ate his breakfast, handing him his coffee-cup 
and hovering over his solitary egg. . 

“Ts it there still’ she asked him in a stage-whisper, while 
Mrs. Prestwitch was engaged with the three hungry children, 
the youngest of which was still dependent upon the maternal 
breast for the most primitive kind of nourishment. : 

“What do you mean by it?” Dr. Prestwitch asked im- 
patiently. 

“Him! The body.” 

“No, girl; it's gone.”’ 

me a % What! you’ve done with it already ?” 

“ es.” 

“ And they've fetched it away ?” 

“ Yes, they’ve fetched it away.” 

“ Well, [ never!” exclaimed Barbara, with an injured air; 
“they must have been inahurry. 1 thought I should have 
seen it this morning. I’ve seen a many in my time—drowned 
and otherwise—and I never missed one before. I make no 
doubt I shall dream of him.” 

“Dream of him? Nonsense, girl!” 

“Not having seen him, I make no doubt I shall dream of 
him,” said Barbara, with an air of conviction. “I never 
missed one before—not if it was three streets off and the 
family as it belonged to a’most strangers to me; and to have 
had one in the same house, and not seen him, seems right- 
down stupid-like.” 

“ Good gracious me!” cried the doctor; “ the girl is a per- 
fect vampire !” 

“ Was it them two as brought him as fetched him away?” 
Miss Snaffles inquired curiously. 

“ Of course,” answered the doctor. ‘ 

“ And are they going to bury him in Newgate?” 

“T suppose so. There, Bab, go and mind your work, and 
don’t worry me any more about the man. He's gone; that’s 
enough for you.” 

Heartily did Martin Prestwitch wish that his visitor of 
last night had indeed been carried —_ to be safely interred 
within the prison-walls. The farewell threat of Jouathan 
Blinker’s weighed heavy on his soul 


‘To be concluded next week.) 
—_—_@— 
BY THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


A bitter December night, and the up-express panting 
through its ten minutes’ rest at Rugby. What with passen- 
gers just arriving, and passengers just departing; what with 
the friends who came to see the last of the departing passen- 
gers, or to meet the arriving ones; the platform was full 
enough, I can assure you, and I had some difficulty in mak- 
ing my way from carriage to carriage, even though I gen- 
erally find that a (almost unconsciously, perhaps,) move 
aside for the guard when they see him walking up or down 
close to the carriage doors. This difficulty was increased, 
too, by the manceuvres of my companion, a London detec- 
tive, who had joined me to give himself a better opportunity 
of examipving the passengers. Keenly he did it, too, in that 
seemingly careless way of his; and, while he appeared to be 
only an idle, lounging acquaintance of my own, I knew that 
under his unsuspected scrutiny it was next to impossible for 
the thieves he was -eeking to escape—even in hampers. I 
didn’t trouble myself to help him, for 1 knew it wasn’t 
necessary ; yet I was as anxious as hundreds of others were 
that those practised thieves, whom the police had been hunt- 
ing for the last two days, should be caught as they deserved. 

metimes we came upon a bres which my companion 
could not take in at a glance, and then he always found him- 
self unusually cold, and stopped to stamp a little life into his 
petrified feet. Of course for me this enforced standing was 
the signal for an attack of that persistent questioning with 
which railway guides are familiar ; and, in attending to polite 
questioners who deserved answering, and unpolite ones who 
insisted on it, 1 had not much time for looking about me; 
but presently I did catch myself watching a girl who stood 
alone at some distance. A girl very pretty and pleasant to 
look upon, I thought, though her face, and her dress, and her 
attitude were all sad. She stood just at the door of the 
booking-office ; a tall, slight girl, in deep mourning, with a 
quantity of bright, fair hair plaited high upon her head, as 
well as hanging loosely on her shoulders, with a childishly 
innocent face, and pretty, bewildered eye. I wished I could 
have gone straight to her, and put her into one—the most 
comfortable—of the line of carriages at which she gazed so 
timidly. Just as I hesitated, a very remarkable figure 
elbowed its way to me; a stout, grandly-dressed old lady, 
panting painfully, and almost piercing me with a pair of 
restless, half-open eyes, that looked out through the gold- 
rimmed spectacles perched on her sharp nose. Two porters 
followed her, laden with bags, cloaks, umbrellas and flowers 
—the only flowers in the station, I expect, that winter's night 
—and one of the men winked at me over her head, while the 
other guarded her treasures with a face of concentrated 
anxiety, and thoughts engrossed by possible fees. 

“ This is the London train, is it, ga’ad ?” she asked, peering 
pe od into my face with her half-closed eyes, as if she foun 
it difficult to distinguish me, even through her spectacles. 

From her whole attitude I guessed her to be deaf, but I 
never guessed how deaf until, after yelling. my answer so 
loud that the SS, must have heard it eighteen car- 





riages off, she still remained stonily waiting for it. 
“Deaf as a dozen posts,” said the detective, aloud, giving 
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the old lady an expressive little nod in the direction of the 
train. 

“Slow train ?” she asked, in that plaintive tone which the 
very deaf often use. 

“ Mail!” I shouted, putting my mouth as close to her cheek 
as I fancied she would like. 

“Ale!” she shrieked back at me, the spectacles shaking a 
little on her thin nose. “ Why should you want ale for 
listening to civil questions that you are paid toanswer? Ale, 
indeed! I believe railway men think of nothing else.” 

Then she shook her head angrily and waddled off, looking 
as acid an old party as I should ever try toavoid. In at every 
door she peered through her glittering glasses, the two por- 
ters following her, until she made a stop before an empty 
second-class carriage near my van, and with much labor and 
assistance got herself and her packages into it. , 

hen I passed, a few minutes afterward, she was standing 

in the doorway, effectually barring the door to any other pas- 

senger by her own unattractive appearance there, and pro- 

longing with an evident relish the anxiety of the obsequious 

— I fancy that though the purse she fumbled in was 

arge, the coin she wanted was but small, for I passed on and | 
left her still searching and still asking questions of the men, | 
but hearing nothing either of th2ir replies or of the loud | 
asides in which they indulged to each other. I had reached | 
the other end of the train, and was just about making my | 
way back to my own van, when the young lady I had before 

noticed went slowly in front of me toward the empty first- 

class compartment near which I stood. 

“Am I right for Easton?” she asked me gently, as she 
hesitated at the door. 

“All right, Miss,” I said, yp | the door from her, and 
standing while she got in. “ Any luggage?” For from that 
very moment I took her in a sort of way into my charge, 
because she was so thoroughly alone, you see, not having any 
friends there even to see her off. 

“No luggage, thank you,” she answered, putting her little 
feather satchel down beside her on the seat, and settling her- 
self in the corner furthest from the open door. “ Do we stop 
anywhere between here and London ?” 

“ Don’t stop again, Miss, except for a few minutes to take 
tickets.” Then I looked at her as much as to say, “ You’re 
all right, because I’m the guard,” and shut the door. 

I suppose that, without exactly being aware of it, I kept a 
sort of a watch over this carriage, for I saw plainly enough 
a lazy young gentleman who persistently kept hovering about 
and looking in. His inquisitive eyes had of course caught 
sight of the pretty face in there alone, and I could see that 
he was making up his mind to join her; but he seemed doing 
it in a most careless and languid manner. He was no 
gentleman for that reason, I said to myself, yet his dress 
was handsome, and the hand that played with his long, 
dark beard was small and fashionably gloved. Glancing still 
into the far corner of that one first-class compartment, he 
lingered until the last moment had come; then, quite 
leisurely, he walked up to the door, opened it, entered the 
carriage, and ia an instant the door was banged to behind 
him. Without the least lesitation I went up to the window, 
and stood near it while the lamp was fitted in the compart- 
ment. The gentleman was standing up within, drawing ona 
dark overcoat; the young lady in the distant corner was 
looking from the window as if even the half darkness was 
better to look at than this companion. Mortified a good deal 
at the failure of my scheme for her comfort, I went on to 
my van, beside which the detective waited for me. 

“No go, you see,” he muttered crossly, “ and yet it seemed 
to me so likely that they’d take this train.” 

“T don’t see how it should seem likely,” I answered, for I 
hadn’t gone with him in the idea. “ It doesn’t seem to me 
very likely that three such skillful thieves as you ure dodging, 
who did their work in this neighborhood so cleverly two 
nights ago, should leave the station any night by the very 
train which the police watch with double suspicion.” 

“ Doesn’t it?” he echoed, with a most satirical knowing- 
ness. “ Perhaps you haven’t yet got it quite clear in your 
mind how they will leave the town, for it’s sure enough that 
they haven't left it upto now. That they'll be in a hurry to 
leave it is sure enough, too, for this isn’t the sort of place 


would be looking out. My heart literally beat in dread as 
I stopped and looked into the carriage. 
Only the two passengers buried in their separat 


The young lady raised her head from the book 


ingly astonished. 

“ Has anything happened to the train?” she asked timidly. 

The gentleman roused himself leisurely from a seemingly 
snug nap. “What on earth has stopped us in this hole?” 
he said, rising ; and pushing his handsome face and 
beard past me at the window. 

It was only too evident that the alarm had not been given 
from this carriage; yet the feeling had been such a certainty 
to me that it was long before I felt quite convinced to the | 
contrary; and I went on along the footboard to other car- | 
riages very much more slowly than I had gone first to that 
one. Utter darkness surrounded us outside, but from the 
lamplit compartments eager heads were thrust, searching for 
the reason of this unexpected stopping. No one owned to 
having summoned me until I reached that second-class car- 
riage Rear my own van, (which &had hastened past before), | 
where the fidgety, deaf old lady who had amused me at 
Rugby sat alone. I had no need to look in, and question | 
her. Her head was quite out of tho window; and, thcugh 
she had her back to the light, and I could’nt see her face, her 
voice was cool enough to show that she was not overpow- 
ered by fear. " 

4 What a time you've been coming,” she said. “ Where 
is it?” 

“Where’s what?” 

But though I yelled the question with all my might and 
main, I believe I might just as hopefully have questioned 
the telegraph post which I could dimly see beside us, and 
have expected an answer. along the wires. 

“Where’s the small luncheon basket?” she inquired pull- 
ing out her long purse with great fussiness. “A small lun- 
cheon basket, my man, and make haste.” 

Shall I ever forget the sharp expectancy of the old lady’s 
eyes as they looked into mine, first over, then under, then 
through her glittering gold-rimmed spectacles? What sur- 
prised me particularly was the fact of her decidedly not being, 
as any one might suppose, a raving lunatic. 

“ Be quick with the small luncheon basket, please,’ she 
said, resignedly sitting down, and pouring the contents of her 
purse out into her lap, “I’m as hungry as I can be.” 

Isuppose that when she looked up at me from the silver 
she was counting, she saw my utter bewilderment. I didn’t 
try now to make her hear, for I knew it to be hopeless—for 
she raised her voice suddenly to a shrill pitch of peevishness, 
and pointed with one shaking hand to the wall of the carriage. 

“Look there! Doesn’t it say ‘Small luncheon baskets. 
Pull down the cord.’ I want a small luncheon basket, so I 
pulled down the cord. Make haste and get it for me, or Pll 
report you to the manager.” 

Seeing now that she was almost as blind as she was deaf, 
I began to understand what she meant. On the*spot to which 
she pointed, above the seat opposite her, two papers were 
posted in a line; one the advertisement of “ Small luncheon 
baskets” supplied at Rugby, the other, the company’s direc- 
tions for summoning the guard and stopping the trainin cases 
of danger. As they happened to he placed, the large letters 
did read as she had said : 

“Saati Luncheon Baskets Putt Down THE Corb.” 


While I was gazing from her to the bills, getting over a 





“I wish I had as good a chance of catching the old fellow 
What did I scey| 8 Ihave of catching the woman and the boy,” continued 

e corners. | Davis, as we moved slowly 
she held, | know they’re here, and that I shall recognize them under apy 
and looked up at me astonished—childishly and wonder- | 


vy | 


his long | other end where sat the girl whom I had, in a way, taken under 
| my protection. 
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t the locked luggage van. “I 
disguise; but we've no clue yet to the older rascal. It’s most 
aggravating that, by some means, we've lost sight of the big- 
gest rogue of all. Come along.” 

I did come along, feeling very stupid] 


1 y glad that there was 
the train to search before we could reach 


that carriage at the 


“When are we to be allowed to leave this train, pray! 
all me a cab,” cried the deaf old lady, plaintively, as we 
reached her carriage, and found her gazing out in most evi- 
dent and utter ignorance of all that was going on about her. 
“Tam locked in, ga’ad. Do you hear?” 

I heard; aye, sharp enough. I only wished she could 
hear me as readily. Davis stood aside watching while I un- 
locked her door, and helped her down. Then, seeing her 
helplessness, and her countless packages, he beckoned a 
porter to her, winking expressively to call his attention toa 
probable shilling. 

Carriage after carriage we examined ; and though Davis 
detected no thief, he tarned away only more and more hope- 
fully from each. He was so sure they were there, and that 
escape was impossible. We reached the last carriage in 
= line, and now my heart beat in the oddest manner possi- 
ble. 

“Ts this compartment empty, then ?” asked Davis, while 
my fingers were actually sheking as I put my key in the door 
of the centre one. “ Empty and dark ?” 

“Even if it had been empty it wouldn’t have been left 
ae I muttered, looking in. “Hallo! what’s come to the 
amp ?” 

I might well ask what was come to the lamp, for the com- 
partment was as dark as if it had never been lighted ; and yet 
had I not myself stood and watched the lighted lamp put in 
at Rugby? And—the carriage was empty, too! 

“Why was this?” asked the detective, turning sharply 
upon me. “ Why was not the lamp lighted ?” 

But the lamp was lighted and burning now as sensibly as 
the others—if we could but have seen it. As we soon dis- 
covered, the glass was covered by a kind of tarpaulin, in- 
tensely black and strongly adhesive, and the carriage was as 
if no lamp had been there at all. The perplexity in Davis’ 
face was as great as my own, when [ told him who had 
travelled here. “They couldn't have left the train here, at 
any rate,” he said, and I knew that as well as he did. 

ut you have guessed the end. During those few minutes 
that we stopped on the line, the two thieves—darkening the 
lamp even after I had left them, and using their own key— 
had left the carriage under cover of the darkness; managin 
their escape in their black dresses out into the blackness ot 
the night as cleverly as they had managed their theft and 
consequent concealment. ut how could they have de- 
pended on this unusual delay—this exquisite opportunity 
given them in the utter darkness, close to the city, yet at 
no station? When I officially made my deposition, and ex- 
plained the cause of the stoppage, something of the truth 
seemed to break upon us all; but it wasn't for a good 
while that it settled into a certainty. Then it got clear to 
everybody that the old scoundrel had duped us more in- 
geniously than the younger ones. As the incapable old 
ady (deaf as a stone, and so blind that she had to peer 





bit of my astonishment, and she was giving me every now 
and then a sharp touch on my shoulder to recall me to my 
duty and hasten me with her refreshment, we were joined by 
one of the directors, who happened to be going up to town 
by the express. But his just and natural wrath—loud as it 
was—never moved the hungry old lady; no, not in the 
slightest degree. She never heard one word of it, and only 
mildly insisted, in the midst of it, that she was almost tired 
of waiting for her small luncheon basket. 


through glittering glasses with eyes always half closed, and 
|so hungry she had to stop the train for a luncheon basket) 
he had played upon us the neatest trick of all. Where on 
earth were the iron-gray hair and whiskers by which we 
were to have identified him? But by the time the police 
saw the whole thing clearly it was too late to follow up 
any clue to him. 

The cab which had taken the eccentric old lady and her 
parcels and flowers from Euston was lost in the city, and 

















With a fierce parting shot, the director tried to make her 
understand that she had incurred a penalty of five pounds, 
but he couldn't, though he bawled it at her until the poor 
old thing—perhaps mortified at having taken so much trouble 











they'll care to hide in longer than necessary. Well, what’s 
the hardest place for us to track them in?—London. And 
what's the easiest place for them to get on sea from ?—Lon- 
don. Then naturally enough to London they’ll want to go. 
Isn’t this a fast train, and shouldn’t you choose a fast train if 
you were running away from the police ?” 

I didn’t tell him what sort of a train I should choose, be- 
cause I hadn’t quite made up my mind; and he was looking 
— enough for anything in that last glimpse I caught of 

im. 

Having nothing better to do, I wondered a good deal how 
these thieves could arrange their getting away while the 
walls were covered with the description of them, and every 
official on the line was up in it. There was no doubt about 
their being three very dexterous knaves, but then our detec- 
tive force was very dexterous too, though they weren't 
knaves (and I do believe the greater dexterity was generally 
on the knavish side,) and so it was odd that the description 
still was ineffective and the offered reward unclaimed. I 
read over again the bill in my pocket which described the 
robbers. “ Edward Capon, alias Captain Winter, alias John 
Pearson, alias Dr. Crow; a thick-set, active man, of middle 
a, and about fifty years of age, with thick iron-gray hair 
and whiskers, dark-gray eyes, and an aquiline nose. Mary 
Capon, his wife, a tall woman of forty; with a handsome, 
fair face, a ~* of very red hair, and a cut across her 
under lip. Iward Capon, their son, a slightly-built youth 
of not more than fifteen or sixteen (though, for the matter of 
that, I thought he might have had cunning enough for twice 
his age,) with closely-cut black hair, light gray eyes, and de- 
licate features.” 4 


We all knew this description well enough, and for two 


days had kept our eyes open, hoping to identify them amon 
the passengers. But our scrutiny had all been in vain: an 
as the train rushed on, I felt how disappointed the police at 
Easton would be when we arrived again without even tidings 
of them. ' > 
I soon tired of this subject, and wen 
myself about the sad-looking, yellow- 
evidently wished to travel alone, and been so successfully 
foiled in the attempt. Foolishly I kept on thinking of her 
until, as we were dashing almost like lightning through the 
wind and darkness, only fifteen or twenty minutes from 
Chalk Farm, the bell in my van rang out with a sharp and 
sudden summons. I never wondered for a moment who had 
pulled the cord. Instinctively I knew, and—it was the carri- 
age farthest §from my van! I left my place almost breath- 
lessly as the engine slackened speed, and hastening along the 
footboard, hesitated at no window until I reached the one 
from which I felt quite sure that a frightened young face 


it back to worrying 
haired girl who had so 





for nothing; perhaps overcome by her hunger; perhaps 
frightened at the commotion she saw through and didn’t 
hear—sank back in her seat in a strong fit of hysterics, and 
let the shillings and sixpences roll out of her lap and settle 
under the seats. 

It seemed to be a long time before we. started on again, 
but I suppose it was only a six or seven minutes’ delay after 
all. Iexpect I should have waited to explain the stoppage 
to the pretty young girl of whom I considered myself a sort 
of protector; but, as I said, she was at the very opposite end 
of the train, and I was in haste now. There must have beer 
a good laugh in several of the carriages when the cause of 


could not be tracked. A high reward was offered for in- 
formation, but no one ever won it. My firm belief is that 
it was no legitimately licensed cab at all, but one belong- 
ing to the gang, and part of the finished fraud. I verily 
believe, too, that sometimes now—though perhaps on the 
other side of the channel—those three practised knaves 
enjoy a hearty laugh over that December journey by night 
express. 

Davis still assures me, with the most cheerful confidence, 
that he shall yet have the pleasure some day of trapping 
three of the most expert and shillful thieves in Britain. 
wish I felt as sure of it.—Argosy. 















———_e——_————— 


BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 
During a period reaching nearly four hundred years back, 





our stoppage got whispered about. As for me, whenI got 
back into my van, solitary as it was, I chuckled over it until 
we stopped at Chalk Farm to take tickets. 

It seemed to me that the train was taken into custody as 
soon as it stopped here. 

“ Of course you have the carriage doors all locked, and I'll 
go down with you while you open them one by one. My 
men are in possession of the platform.” 

This was said to me by Davis, a detective officer whom I 
knew pretty well by now, having had a good deal to do with 
him about the Warwickshire robbery. 

“Tt is no use,” I said, before we started; “the train was 
searched, as you may say, at Rugby. Every passenger has 
undergone a close scrutiny, I can tell you. What causessuch 
scientific preparation for us here?” 





“ A telegiam received ten minutes ago,” he answered. “It| rent among the people, some written down, some mere 
seems that two of the thieves we are dodging are in this train 
We have had pretty full particulars, 
though the discovery wasn’t made until after you left the 
Have you noticed "—he dropped his voice a little 
here—‘a young lady and gentleman together in either car- 


in clever disguises. 


junction. 


a 
f 
“No,” I said, quite in a hurry. 


train. What if there are, though? 
lady or gentleman among the robbers ?” 
“ Among the robbers,” rejoined Davis, with suppressed en- 


isn’t bad for a lady known to us pretty well by her thick red 
hair and a cut on her upper lip.” 

“But the young lady ’” I asked, cogitating 

“Ah! the young lady. True euough; well, what should 
you say, now, if I told you she grew out of that boy with the 
closely-cut, dark hair that we are after?” 

I remembered the pretty plaits and the loose, falling hair. 
I remembered the bewilderment in the eyes which entirely 
hid their natural expression, and 1 didn’t answer this at all. 


g this. 





elt a bit of an odd catching in my breath as he spoke. 
“No young lady and gentle- 
man belonging together; but there may be plenty in the 
There was no young 


joyment, “ was a woman who'd make herself into anything ; 
and you must own that a gentleman, with a dark, long beard, 









































the press has put forth many ballads, tales, narratives, and 
other compositions relating to that redoubtable but mysteri- 
ous personage, Robin Hood. It was not very long after the 
introduction of printing into England that Wynkyn de 
Worde, about three hundred and eighty years ago, printed 
the Lytel Geste of Robyn Hode—the forerunner of a long 
series, varying in importance from single broadsheets to 
oodly volumes. But the manuscripts are of much earlier 
. The earliest mention of these ballads, in any work at 
resent known to exist, is in Robert Longlande’s Vision of 
>iers Plowman, written in the reign of Edward the Third. 
Piers states very frankly, that although he is not quite per- 
fect in the Paternoster or Lord’s Prayer, he knows the song 
of Robyn Hode. The Lytel Geste, above mentioned, seems 
| to have been a stringing together of songs and tales a aed 
y rée- 
peated from mouth to mouth. Four hundred and sixty 
stanzas are devoted to a narration of the daring, odd, 
shrewdly-devised achievements of Robin, so linked as to 
furnish a kind of metrical biography. Additions were made 
during the Tudor times; and it is known that a pastoral 
comeay called ‘Robin Hood was played in London towards 
the close of Elizabeth’s reign. During nearly tie whole of 
the next century, in the reigns of the two Jameses and the 
two Charleses, ballads of Robin Hood, mostly printed in black 
letter, were hawked about the villages, and sung in a kind of 
recitative. A collection of these was gradually made, and pub 
lished under the title of Robin Hood's Garland; numerous 
editions were afterwards printed, introduced by what pro- 
fessed te be the life of the hero. With the Geste and the 
Garland together, and other ballads and stories from time to 
time ferreted out by Ritson, Hunter Stukely, Cunningham, 
Planche, Gutch, Chappell, and other investigators, the Robin 
Hood literature has became somewhat considerable. 

What, then, are these ballads and tales? What do they 
tellus? The central figure of the whole of them is a bold 
outlaw, an expert bowman, who is virtually lord of Sher- 
wood Forest, and the terror of nobles, magistrates, aud 
priests; but he is kind to the poor, anda respecter of women 
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The foresters and villagers would rather shield him from the 
authorities, than in capturing him. He gradually surrounds 
himself with a body of companions, among whom are Little 
John, Will Scarlet, Friar Tuck, Will Stukely, Arthur-a- 

, George-a-Green, and a fair damsel named Maid Ma- 
rian; and one or other of these is generally associated with 
him in the exp'oits to which the ballads relate. 

Robin Hood and Little John, we are told in one ballad, first | 
encountered each other in this fashion. Robin, a young out- | 
law of some twenty summers, was roaming the forest one 
day, when he met John Little, a strapping fellow seven feet 
high; they met while crossing a wooden plank over a 
stream ; neither would give way; so they fought with quar- 
ter-staves till John fairly knocked over Robin into the stream. | 
The outlaw admired the pluck of his conqueror; and the} 
two henceforth became fast friends. Will Scarlet was added | 
to the band by some equally unexpected adventure ; and one | 
of the ballads tells how Robin won the heart of Will! 
Stukely by rescuing him from a sheriff's officer. As to Friar | 
Tuck, he is certainly one of the most remarkable members of 
the community. We are told all about him ina ballad of 
forty-one verses (they were not frightened at the length of 
their songs in those days) : | 

In the summer time, when leaves grow green, 
And flowers are fresh and gay, 
Robin Hood and his merry men | 
Were all disposed to play. 
They had a friendly bout at archery, and made some good | 
shots; whereupon Will Scarlet declared that he knew a cur- | 
tell friar who could beat any of them. What this word cur- 
tell means is not now quite certain. Some suppose itto have 
referred to a cordelier or corded friar, in allusion to the cord 
or rope worn round the waist by Franciscans, wherewith to 
F flage late themselves ; whereas others suggest that it refers to 

a friar who wore a curtailed or short tunic. Be this as it 
may, Robin set forth to seek this curtell friar, who was 
known as Friar Tuck of Fountains Abbey. They met, and 
the contest between them was of so marvellous a kind that 
one might wonder how the ballad ever obtained credence, 
were it not that the appetite for the marvellous is known to 





have been singularly keen in those days. Suffice to say that | 


the strength, skill, and boldness of the friar quite charmed 
Robin, who induced him to become a member of the forest 
band. Another, Allen-a-Dale, was won over by kindness 
rendered to him on an occasion of doleful sensitiveness. One 


day, 
- Robin Hood in the forest stood, 
All under the greenwood tree, 


when he saw a gaily-attired young man pass by, singing right 
merrily. On the following day he again saw him, but de- 
with woe. Robin accosted him, and asked the mean- 
of the change. The youth stated that on the previous 
day he was going to be wedded to his betrothed, but found 
that her cruel father was forcing her to marry a rich old 
baron. Robin started forth for the church, and got there 
just in the nick of time. He ascertained that the youth and 
the maiden loved each other, whereupon he blew his horn, 
and his merry men (who always seem to have been close at 
hand whenever be wanted them) came into the church, and 
compelled the priest to marry the maiden to Allen-a-Dale. 
Robin was evidently fond of fighting, for he liked the men 
who thrashed him as well as those who were thrashed by 
him. Arthur-a-Bland, the tanner, furnished a case in point. 
A rattling ballad tells us that 


In Nottingham there lives a jolly tanner, 
Witha ey, down, down, and a down! 
His name is Arthur-a-Bland ; 
There is ne'er a squire in Nottinghamshire 
Dare bid bold Arthur stand. 
It chanced that Robin and Arthur met in the forest; a small 
incitement was sufficient to bring on a contest, in whieh Ar- 
thur was the victor. It then transpired that he was a kins- 
man of Little John; he joined the band, and Robin, John, 
and Arthur danced the Three Merry Men’s Dance. 

As to Maid Marian, she seems to have fallen in love with 
the hero while yet unknown to him, and to have adopted a 
mode of revealing her attachment quite orthodox in romance 
and poetry : 

A bonny fair maid of a noble degree, 
With a hey, down, down a down down, 
Maid Marian called by name, 
Lived in the north, of excellent worth, 
For she was a gallant dame. 
She went to Sherwood in male attire, met Robin, contrived 
to fight and to be worsted, to yield and to confess, and she 
became, we will suppose, Mrs. Robin Hood. 

One of the ballads relates to Little John and the Four 
Beggars, showing how he pretended on one occasion to go 

, and met with four hale beggars, who professed to 
be dumb, deaf, blind, and crippled respectively ; how he ex- 
posed them, and punished them for their deceit by robbing 
them of three hundred pounds. Another, a ballad of fifty- 
eight verses, narrates how Robin Hood, Little John, and Will 
Scarlet won a victory over the Prince of Aragon and two 
giants, and how the contest ended by Will marrying a 
princess who had been rescued from peril. In Robin Hood 
and the Shepherd, told in twenty-seven verses, a shepherd 
gets the better both of Robin and of John in turn, and is con- 
pe any | held in high esteem by Robin. In Robin Hood's 
Golden Prize we learn in what fashion he robbed two priests 
of five hundred pounds. Priests and bishops he seems al- 
ways to have regarded as fair prey. Witness Robin Hood 
and the Bishop: 

Come, gentlemen all, and listen awhile, 

With a hey down, down, and a down; 

And a story to you I'll unfold. 

I'll tell you how Robin Hood served the bishop, 

When he robbed him of all his gold. 

He got him into the forest by a ruse, tied him to a tree, 
emptied his pouch, and then made him sing amass. In Robin 
Hood and the Bishop of Hereford, another ballad, the bishop 
is made to dance in his boots after being despoiled. Robin 
Hood and the Butcher tells us of an odd prank, in which the 
hero went to Nottingham, pretended to be a butcher in the 
market-place, and created quite a ferment among the 
fraternity : 

But when he sold his meat so fast, 
No butcher by him could thrive ; 

For he sold more meat for a penny, 
Than others could do for five! © 


In Robin Hood and the Jolly Tinker, we have one of the 
many Instances in which a eee fight leads to fast friendship. 
A certain tinker was armed with a warrant to capture Robin, 
who was not aware of this fact at the first encounter : 


And as he came to Nottingham, 
A tinker he did meet, 
And seeing him a lusty blade, 
He kindly did him greet. 
When Robin found on what errand the tinker was engaged, | 


} 


they settled the matter with the quarter-staif; the result was, | 


‘as usual, an addition to the members of the band. The 


Pindar, or pound-keeper, of Wakefield was another hero: 
“In Wakefield there lives a jolly pindar, 
In Wakefield all on the green, 
There is neither knight nor squire,” said the pindar, 
“ Nor baron so bold, nor baron so bold, 
Dare make a trespass in the town of Wakefield, 
But his pledge goes to the penfold.” 


Robin Hood, Little John, and Will Scarlet, in some way con- 
travened this rule; whereupon the pindar boldly grappled 
with all three : 
He lean’d his back fast unto a tree, 
And his foot against a thorn, 
And ther: he fought a long summer day, 
And a summer's day so long, 
Till their swords in their broad bucklers 
Were broken close to their hands. 
Robin so admired the pindar, that he induced him to join the 
band. One of the ballads declares that Robin Hood slew in 
an encounter fifteen men who had doubted his courage ; and 
Pee too, when he was only as many years old. It opens 
thus: 
Robin Hood was a tall * eee man, 
Of fifteen winters old, 
Derry ding dong! 
And Robin Hood was a proper young man, 
Of courage stout and bold, 
Hey derry ding dong! 
On one occasion he met a lady weeping. On inquiring into 
the cause, he found that three of her sons were to be executed 
at Nottingham for killing the king’s deer. This was quite 
enough for him; he resolved to effect a rescue. Proceeding 
to the city he sought an interview with the sheriff, professed 
to be earnest in the king’s cause, and asked to be permitted 
to fill the office of hangman, with the only further privilege 
of being allowed to make one blast on his horn. The sherift 
assented, the arrangements were made, Robin blew his horn, 
whereupon a hundred and ten of his merry men suddenly 
— The sheriff, thus ogy | who was his formid- 
able visitor, speedily consented to let the three prisoners 
escape : 
“ Oh take them, oh take them,” says great master sheriff, 
“ Oh take them along with thee ; 
For there’s ne’er a man in all Nottingham, 
Can do the like of thee!” 
It is noteworthy that Robin, in the midst of his wild 
achievements, was credited with a reverence for the religious 
services of the church. That this reverence did not extend 
to the ecclesiastics is clear enough ; his exploits show this, as 
does a couplet in one of the ballads: 
Theyse byshoppes and theyse archebyshoppes, 
Ye shall them bete and bynde! 
Nevertheless, in his own queer way he had a kind of piety. 
A very ancient ballad contains four stanzas which notice this 
characteristic in a curious way : 


“ This is a mery mornynge,” said litulle Jobne, 
“ Be hym that dyed on tre, 
A more mery man than I am one 
Lives not in Christiante.” 


“ Pluck up thy hert, my dere mayster,” 
Litulle Johne gan say, 

“ And think it is a ful fayre time, 
In a mornynge of May.” 


“ Ze on thynge greves me,” seid Robyne, 
“ And does my hert mych woo, 
That I may not so solemn day 
To mas nor to matyns goo. 


“ Hit is a fourtnet and more,” said hee, 
“Syn Imy Sauyour see ; 
To-day will Ito Notyngham, 
With the myght of mylde Marye.”’ 


He went, but the seriousness of his errand did not prevent 
him from playing one of his pranks in the city. 

Among the persons with whom Robin, or some of his men, 
came in contact in various adventures, were the Abbot of St. 
Mary, the Potter, the Beg , the Stranger, the Ranger, Sir 
Richard, and the King, all forming the subjects of distinct 
ballads. The king, we are told, was the means of bringing 
the outlaw back to a more regular course of life. Going to 
Sherwood Forest, with a view of seeing this redoubtable 
Robin Hood, and accompanied by a force sufficient to insure 
a capture, the king graciously offered pardon on conditions 
which Robin accepted. More than one of the ballacs tell of 
the hero’s death. He fell sick, and went to a religious house 
in Yorkshire, the abbess of which was a kinswoman of his. 
She bled him, and allowed him to bleed to a fatal degree— 
treacherously, as the songs assert. He longed to see the 

nwood once again, and shoot one more arrow before he 
ied. A paraphrase on the old rhymes has been prettily 
rendered by Bernard Barton: 


They rais’d him on his couch, and set 
The casement open wide; 

Once more, with vain and fond regret, 
Fair Nature’s face he eyed. 


With kindling glance and throbbing heart, 
One parting look he cast, 

Sped on its way the feather’d dart, 
Sank back, and breath’d his last. 


And where it fell they dug his grave, 
Beneath the greenwood tree; 

Meet resting-place for one so brave, 
So lawless, frank, and free! 


In reference to the music to which these singularly inter- 
esting old ballads were set, Mr. Chappell, the experienced 
author of the volumes on the Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, finds that it was very plain and simple, easy to sing—a 
pocceey condition in such My lengthy compositions. 
Robin Hood and the Bishop of Hereford was in two-four 
time ; Robin Hood and the Friar in six-eight time, and in the 
minor mode; and so was Robin Hood and the Pindar of 
Wakefield. On examining many of the ballads, in the second 
line of which there comes a “ a down-a-down down,” or 
something of the kind, Mr. Chappell finds that they were all, 
or nearly all, set to the same tune. This was the case with 


Robin Hood and the Stranger, Robin Hood and the Beggar, 
Robin Hood and the Four Beggars, Robin Hood and the 
Bishop, Robin Hood’s Chase, Robin Hood and the Tanner, 
Robin Hood and the Butcher, Robin ood and the Ranger, 
and Robin Hood and Maid Marian. In many of the ballads 
the last line is repeated as a chorus. 

And now, what are we to think of all this? Did Robin 
Hood ever really live? Was he a reality, or only a myth? 
There are writers who refuse to give credence to his actual 
existence. It has been urged, by one or other of these 
critics, that the origin of the ballads may be accounted for 
on other grounds. It has been urged that Robin Hvod was 
not a patronymic, but a purely descriptive name, applied to 
the ideal personification of a class—the outlaws of the olden 
time. Robin’s fame extended to Scotland and France as 
well as throughout England. Eugene Sue, in one of his 
novels, gives the name of Robin de Bois to a mysterious 
character employed by French mothers to frighten their 
children. Grimm, in his German mythology, speaks of the 
hood or hoodiken assigned in fairy tales to Robin Goodfellow 
and other elves; and it is inferred that Robin Hood may be 
simply Robin o’ the Hood, not a veritable man, but a mis- 
chievous denizen of fairyland. Some settle down into the 
prosaic explanation that, as there were in the Middle Ages 
many Englishmen with the surname of Hood, and many with 
the Christian name of Robin, the chances are in favor of 
there having been some one man with both names; but that 
this need not involve a belief in the stories and ballads as 
being true narratives. A Gloucestershire writer states that, 
in that county, the peasants often pronounce W. like H., 
converting Wood into Hood, and Robin’s Wood Hill into 
Robin Heod’s Hill. Hallam says that, in the Provencal pas- 
toral poems of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian often appear as the names of a shep- 
herd and his rustic lover. 

There is, however, a greater concurrence of testimony to 
support a belief that uman named Robin Hood really lived 
some six centuries ago, and really disported himself as an 
outlaw in Sherwood Forest. The Reverend Joseph Hunter 
has found, in a household book of the court of Edward the 
Second, an entry to the effect that one ltobyn Hode was 
among the vadlets, valets, varlets, or porters of the chamber 
in the king’s palace. This is regarded as giving some sup- 
port to the account which forms the burden uf many of the 
tales and ballads, and which may be thus summarised: 
That Robin Hood was born at Locksley in the time of Henry 
the Second; that his real name was Robert Fitzoothes, some 
say Earl of Huntingdon; that he was a wild extravagant 
youth, who got into debt and difficulties; that he became 
an outlaw in Sherwood Forest, where he surrounded him- 
self with the companions already named; that he enlisted 
all he could of those who were brave and bold, and good 
archers; that he and his bowmen, something like a hundred 
in number, made war against every one except the poor and 
the weak, and moved about from place to place when attacked ; 
that the forest supplied them with venison and firewood, 
while the villagers were made to furnish other necessaries 
and comforts, either by purchase or by more summary 
means; that the king pardoned Robin, after an interview; 
that Robin was quietly in the royal service for a considerable 
time; and that he died at Kirtley Nunnery, Yorkshire, in 
the reign of Henry the Third. There is, it is true, an awk- 
ward chronological hitch here; because if Robin Hood died 
in the time of lemy the Third, he could not well have been 
the Robin who lived in the days of Edward the Second. 
Where the arrow fell resulting from poor Robin's last shot 
was on a spot not far from Wakefield; and antiquaries agree 
that some yoars ago there was really a grave at that spot, 
with sods beneath the head and feet ends, and a stone bear- 
ing the inscription or epitaph : 

Here undernead dis laitl stean 

Laiz Robert Earl of Huntingdon. 

We’er arcir vez az hie sa geud, 

An pip! kauld im Robyn Heud. 

Sich utlawes az hi an iz men 

Vil England nivir si agen. 


One thing is pretty certain. Neither antiquary or etymo- 
~— will ever kill Robin Hood. He will live in popular 
belief as he has lived for centuries past, though not perhaps 
so entirely unquestioned. Shakespeare mentions him in As 
You Like It, where the duke and his followers live in the 
Forest of Arden, “like the old Robin Hood of England.” 
Sir Walter Scott, in Ivanhoe, brings ina bold archer, named 
Locksley the Yeoman, as one of the characters. Richard 
Ceeur de Lion pardons Locksley for some misdeeds, and ad- 
dresses him: 

“ And thou, brave Locksley——” 

“Call me no longer Locksley, my liege, but know me 
under the name which, I fear, fame hath blown too widely 
not to have reached even yourroyalears. Iam Robin Hood, 
ot Sherwood Forest.” 

“King of outlaws, prince of good fellows,” said Rickard, 
who declared that the name was well known, even as far as 
Palestine ; “be assured, brave outlaw, that no deed done in 
our absence, and in the turbulent times to which it has 
given rise, shall be remembered to thy disadvartage.” 

Meanwhile we have many local names to refresh the mem- 
ory: such as Robin Hood’s Well, near Locksley, or Loxley; 
the Robin Hood and Little John hostelry at Sheffield ; Robin 
Hood’s Spring, Robin Hood’s Moss, Robin Hood’s Wood, 
Robin Hood’s Bow, at Fountains Abbey; Robin Hood's 
Cap and Slippers, at St. Anne’s Well; Robin Hood's Bay, 
on the Yorkshire coast, Robin Hood’s Hill, in Derbyshire; 
Robin Hood’s Stride, in the same county ; and Robin Hood’s 
Wind, in Lancashire—where this name is given to a thaw 
wind, a wind blowing during the thawing of snow, which 
Robin is said to have declared was the only wind which he 
could not withstand.—AU the Year Round. 


——____. 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN, 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XLIII.—UNDER THE SHADOW OF ST. GUDTLE. 


It was about half an hour before noon on the following 
day when Clarissa arrived at Brussels, and drove straight to 
her brother’s rodging: which was in an obscure street under 
the shadow of St. Gudule. Austin was at work in a room 
opening straight from the staircase—a bare, shabby-looking 
chamber—and looked up from his easel with profound 
ot —eaenaae on beholding Mrs. Granger with her maid and 

y. 

“ Why, , what, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
brings you to Brussels ?” he exclaimed. 

. have come to live with you for a little while, Austin, 
if you let me,” she answered quietly. “I haye noother 











home now.” 
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Austin Lovel laid down his palette, and came across the| 
room to receive her. 

“What does it all mean, Clary?—Look here, young | 
woman,” he said to Jane Target? “ you'll find my wife in} 
the next room ; and she’ll help to make that youngster com- | 
fortable-—Now, Clary,” he went on, as the girl curtseyed and | 
vanished through the door that divided the two rooms, | 
“ what does it all mean?” 

Clarissa told him her story—told it, that is to say, as well 
as she could tell a story which reflected so much discredit 
upon herself. 

“I went to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard at 5 on Tuesday 
—as I promised, you know, Austin—and found Mr. Fairfax 
there. You may nae how surprised I was when I heard 
you were gone. He did not tell me immediately ; and he de-, 
tained me there—talking to me.” 

The sudden crimson which mounted to her very temples 
at this juncture betrayed her secret. 

“ Talking to you!” cried Austin; “ you mean making love 
to you! The infernal scoundrel!” 

“ It was—very dishonorable !” 

“ That’s a mild way of putting it. What! he hung about 
my rooms when I had gone, to get you into a trap, as it were, 
at the risk of compromising you in a most serious manner! 
You never gave him any encouragement, did you, Clarissa ?”+ 

I never meant to do so.” 

“ You never meant! Buta woman must know what she 
is doing. If I had dreamt there was any flirtation between 
you, I should have taken care to put a stopto that. Well,go 
on. You found Fairfax there, and you let him detain you, 
and then—?” 

“ My husband came, and there was a dreadful scene, and 
he knocked Mr. Fairfax down.” 

“ Naturally. I respect him for doing it.” 

“ And for a few minutes I thought he was dead,” said 
Clarissa with a shudder; and then she went on with her 
story, telling her brother how Daniel Granger bad threatened 
to separate her from her chil. 

“That was hard lines,” said Austin; “but I think you 
would have done better to remain passive. It’s natural that 
he should take this business rather seriously at first; but that 
would wear off in a short time. What you have done will 
only widen the breach.” 

“T have got my child,” said Clarissa. 

“ Yes; but in any case you must have had him. That 
threat of Granger's was only blank cartridge. He could not 
deprive you of the custody of your son.” 

“ He will try to get a divonce, perhaps. 
vilest creature in the world.” 

“ A divorce—bosh ! 
What a child you are, Clarissa !” 

“ At any rate, he was going to take me back to papa in 
disgrace. I could not have endured that. My father would 
think me guilty, perhaps.” 

Again the tell-tale crimson flushed Clarissa’ face. The me- 
moiy of that September evening at Mill Cottage flashed 
across her mind, and her father’s denunciation of George 
Fairfax and his race. 

“ Your father would be wise enough to defend his child, I 
imagine,” replied Austin, “ although he is nota person whose 
conduct I would pretend to answer for. But this quarrel be- 
tween you and your husband must be patched up, Clary.” 

“ That will never be.” 

“It must be—for your son’s sake, if not for yours. You 

»retend to love that boy, and are yet so bliud to his interests? 

e is not the heir to an entailed estate, remember. Granger 
is a self-made man, and if you offend him, may leave Arden 
Court to his oo children” 

She had robbed her son of bis birthright, perhaps. For 
what? Because she had not had the strength to shut her 
heart against a guilty love; because, in the face of eve 
good resolution she had ever made, she had been weak enoug! 
to listen when George Fairfax chose to speak. 

“ Tt seems very hard,” she said helplessly. 

“Tt would be uncommonly hard upon that child, if this 
breach were not healed, But it must be healed.” 

* You do not know half the bitter things Mr. Granger said. 
Nothing would induce me to humiliate myself to him.” 

“ Not the consideration of your son’s interests ?” 

“ God will protect my son; he will not be punished for 
any sin of his mother’s.” 

“Come now, Clary, be reasonable. Let me write to 
Granger in my own proper character, telling him that you 
are here.” 

“If you do that, I will never forgive you. It would 
be most dishonorable, most unkind. You will not do that, 
Austin ?” 

* Of course I will not, if you insist upon it. But I consi- 
der that you are acting very foolishly. There must have 
been a settlement, by the way, when you married. Do you 
remember anything about it?” 

“Very little. There was five hundred a year settled on 
me for pin money; and five hundred a year for papa, settled 
somehow. The reversion to come to me, I think they said. 
And—yes, I remember—if I had any children, the eldest son 
was to inherit Arden Court.” 

“ That’s iucky! I thought your father would never be 
such a fool as to let you marry without some arrangement of 
that sort.” 

“ Then my darling is safe, is he not 2” 

“ Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

“ And you will not betray me, Austin?” said Clarissa, im- 
ploringly. 

“ Betray you! If you put it in that way, of course not. 
But I should be acting more in your interests if I wrote to 
Granger. No good can come of the step you have taken. 
However, we must trust to the chapter of accidents,” added 
Austin, with a resumption of his habitual carelessness, “I 
needn't tell you that you are heartily welcome to my hospi- 
tality, such as it is. Our quarters are rough enough, but 
Bessie will do what she can to make you comfortable ; and 
I'll put on a spurt and work extra hard to keep things to- 
gether. I've found a dealer in the Montagne de la Sour, 
who is willing to take my sketches at a decent price. Look 
here, Clary, how do you like this little bit of genre? ‘For- 
bidden Fruit’—a chubby six-year-old girl, on tiptoe, trying to 
filch_a peach growing high on the wall; flimsy child, and 
pre-Raphaelite wall. Peach, carnation velvet; child’s cheek 
to maich the peach. Rather a nice thing, isn’t it?” asked 
Austin lightly. 

Clarissa made some faint attempt to appear interested in 
the — which she only saw in a dim far-off way. 

“T shall be very glad to see where you are going to put 
baby,” she said anxiously. 

The bleak and barren aspect of the painting-room did not 
pang much for the accommodation or comfort of Mr. 

ovel’s domicile. 


He thinks me the 


Divorces are not obtained so easily. | Pé 


want a room to sleep in,” said Austin, as if this necessity had lthe distance; the last chords of the Hallelujah crashed and 


only just struck him. “ We'll soon manage that; the house 
is roomy enough,—a perfect barrack in fact. There was a 
lace-factory carried on in it once, I believe. I daresay there’s | 
a room on this floor that we can have. I'll go and see about 
that, while you make yourself comfortable with Bessie. We 
have only two rooms—this and the next, which is our bed- 
room; but we sball do something better by and by, if I find 
my pictures sell pretty fast.” 
e went off whistling an opera air,and by no means 
oppressed by the idea that he had a sister in diiliculties cast 
upon bis hands. 
There was a room—a darksome chamber at the back of 
the eh parece, 4 into a narrow alley, where domestic 
operations of some kind seemed to be going on in every win- 
dow and doorway, but sufficiently spacious, and with two 
beds. It was altogether homely, but looked tolerably clean ; 
and Clarissa was satisfied with it, although it was the poorest 
room that had ever sheltered her. She had her baby—that 
was the grand point; and he rolled upon the beds, and crowed 
and chattered, in his half inarticulate way, with as much de- | 
light as if the shabby chamber had been an apartment in a 
palace. 
“Tf he is happy, I am more than content !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Granger. 
A fire was lighted in the stove, and Bessie brough! them a 


second breakfast of coffee and rolls, and a great basin of | and some happy instinct brought me here. 


bread and milk for young Lovel. The little man ate raven- | 
ously, and did not cry for Brobson—seemed indeed rather re- | 
lieved to have escaped from the jurisdiction of that respect- | 
able matron. He was fond of Jane Target, who was just 
one of those plump apple-cheeked young women whom | 
children love instinctively, and who had a genius for sing- 
ing ballads of a narrative character, every verse embellished | 
with a curious old-fashioned quavering turn. 

After this refreshmeut—the first that Clarissa had taken | 
with any approach to appetite since that luckless scene in | 
her brother's painting-room—Jane persuaded her mistress to 
lie down and rest, which she did, falling asleep peacefully, 
with her boy’s bright head nestling beside her on the pillow. 
It was nearly dark when she awoke; and after dinner she 
went out for a walk with Austin, in the bright gas-lit streets, 
and along a wide boulevard, where the tall bare trees looked 
grim in the darkness. The freedom of this new life seemed 
strange to her, after the forms and ceremonies of her posi- 
tion as Daniel Granger’s wife, and Sophia Granger's step- 
mother—strange, and not at all unpleasant. 

“T think I could be very happy with you and Bessie 
always, Austin,” she said, “ if they would only leave me in 


quickly, she found herself face to face with him. 

















































resounded under the vaulted roof ; and at last Clarissa looked 
up and found herself almost alone. 

She went out, but shrank from returning immediately to 
her child. Those agitating thoughts had affected her too 
deeply. She walked away from the church up towards the 
park, hoping to find some quiet place where she might walk 
down the disturbance in her mind,so as to return with a 
calm smiling face to her darling. It was not a temptin 
day for any purposeless pedestrian. The sky had darkene 
at noon, and there wasa drizzling rain coming down from 
the dull gray heavens. The streets cleared quickly now the 
services were over; but Clarissa went on, scarcely conscious 
of the rain, and utterly indifferent to any inconvenience it 
might cause her. 

She was in the wide open place near the park, when she 
heard footsteps following ber, rapidly, and with a purpose, 
as it seemed. Some women have a kind of instinct about 
these things. She knew in a moment,as if by some subtle 
magnetism, that the man following her was George Fairfax. - 

* Clarissa,” said a voice close in her ear; and turning 


“Twas ia the church,” he said, “and have followed you 
all the way here. IT waited till we were clear off the aarrow 
streets and the crowd. O, my ‘larling, thank God I have 
found you! I only knew yesterday that you had left Paris; 
I felt sure you 
would come to Austin. I arrived late last night, and was 
loafing about the streets this morning, wondering how I 
should discover your whereabouts, when I turned a corner 
and saw you going into St. Gudule. I followed, but would 
not disturb your orisons, fair saint. I was not very far off, 
Clarissa—only on the other side of the pillar.” 

“Was .it kind of you to follow me here, Mr. Fairfax *” 
Clarissa asked gravely. ‘“ Have you not brought enough 
trouble upon me as it is?” 

“ Brought trouble upcn you! Yes, that seems hard; but I 
suppose it was my fate to do that, and to make amends for 
it afterwards, dearest, in a life that shall know no trouble.” 

“Tam here with my son, Mr. Fairfax. It was the fear of 
being separated from him that drove me away from Paris 
If you have one spark of generous feeling, you will not pur- 
sue me or annoy me here. If my husband were to see us 
together, or were to hear of our being seen together, he 
would have just grounds for taking my child away from 
me.” : 

“ Clarissa,” exclaimed George Fairfax with intensity, “let 
us make an end of all folly and beating about the bush at 
once and for ever. Ido not say that Iam not sorry for 





ace.” 

“Could you, Clary? I’m sure I should be very glad to 
have you; but it would be rather hard upon Granger.” 

“ He was going to take me back to papa; he wanted to get 
rid of me.” 

“ He was in a passion when he talked about that, rely 
upon it.” 

“He was as cold as ice, Austin. 
ever in a passion in his life.” 


I don’t believe he was 


CHAPTER XLIV.—TEMPTATION. 

It was Sunday; and Clarissa had been nearly a week in 
Brussels—a very quiet week, in which she had had nothing 
to do but worship her baby, and tremblingly await any 
attempt that might be made to wrest him from her. She 
lived in hourly fear of discovery, and was startled by every 
step on the staircase and fluttered by every sudden opening 
of a door, expecting to see Daniel Granger on the threshold. 
She went to church alone on this first Sunday morning. 
Austin was seldom visible before noon, dawdling away the 
bleaker morning hours smoking and reading in bed. Bessie 
had a world of domestic business on her hands, and the two 
boys to torment her while she attempted to get through it. 
So Clarissa went alone to St. Gudule. There were Protes- 
tant temples, no doubt, in the Belgian city wherein she 
might have worshipped; but that solemn pile drew her to 
itself with a magnetic attraction. She went in among the 
gay-looking crowd—the old women in wondrous caps, the 
sprinkling of soldiers, the prosperous citizens and citizen- 
esses in their Sunday splendor—and made her way to a quiet 
corner remote from the great carved-oak pulpit and the high 
altar—a shadowy corner behind a massive cluster of columns, 
and near a little wooden door in one of the great portals, that 
opened and shut with a clanging noise now and then, and 
beside which a dilapidated-looking old nan kept watch over 
a shell-shaped marble basin of holy water, and offered a 
brush dipped in the sacred fluid to devout passers-by. Here 
she come | kneel unobserved, and, in her ignorant fashion, 
join in the solemn service, lifting up her heart with the eleva- 
tion of the host,and acknowledging her guiltiness in utter 
humility of spirit. , 

Yet not always throughout that service could she keep her 
thoughts from wandering. Her mind had been too much 
troubled of late for perfect peace or abstraction of thought 
to be possible to her. The consideration of her own folly 
was very constantly with her. What a wreck and ruin she 
had made of her life—a lite which from first to last had been 

verned by impulse only ! 

“Tf I had been an honorable woman, I should never have 
married Daniel Granger,” she said to herself. ‘ What right 
had I to take so much and give so little—to marry a man I 
could not even hope to love for the sake of winning inde- 
pendence for my father, or for the sake of my old home ?” 

Arden Court—was not that the price which had made her 
sacrifice tolerable to her? And she had lost it; the gates of 
the dwelling she loved were closed upon her once again— 
and this time for ever. How the memory of the place came 
back to her this chill March morning !—the tall elms rocking 
in the wind, the rooks’ nests tossing in the topmost branches, 
and the hoarse cawing of discontented birds bewailing the 
tardiness of spring. 

“Tt will be my darling’s home in the days to come,” she 
said to herself; but even this thought brought no consolation. 
She dared not face her son’s future. Would it not involve 
severance from her? Now, while he was an infant, she 
might hold him; but by and by the father’s stern claim 
would be heard. They would take the boy away from her— 
teach him to despise and forget her. She fancied herself 
wandering and watching in Arden Park, a trespasser, waiting 
for a stolen glimpse of her child’s face. 

“T shall die before that time comes,” she thought gloomily. 

Some such fancy as this held her absorbed when the high 
mass concluded, and the congregation began to disperse. 
The great organ was pealing out one of Mozart’s Hallelujahs. 
There was some secondary service going on at the other 
end of the church. Clarissa still knelt, with her face hidden 
in her hands, not praying, only conjuring up dreadful pic- 
tures of the future. Little by little the crowd melted away ; 





_ Where Iam going to put baby! Ah, to be sure, you will 


there were only a few worshippers murmuring responses in 


















































































what happened the other night—so far as it caused annoy- 
ance to you—but I am heartily glad that matters have been 
brought to a crisis. The end must have come sooner or later, 
; Clary—so much the better if it has come quickly. There is 
;Only one way to deal with the wretched mistake of your 
|marriage, and that is to treat it as a thing that has never 
been. There are places enough in the world, Clary, in which 
you and I are nameless and unknown, and we can be mar- 
ried in one of those places. I will run all risks of a criminal 
prosecution and seven years at Portland, You shall be my 
wife, Clarissa, by as tight a knot as church and state can 
tie.” 

She looked at him with a half scornful smile. 

“ Do you think you are talking to a child?” she said. 

They had been standing in the chill drizzling rain all this 
time, unconscious, and would have so stoed perhaps, if a 
shower of fire and brimstone had been descending upon 
Brussels. But at this juncture Mr. Fairfax suddenly disco- 
vered that it was raining, and that Clarissa’s shawl was 
growing rapidly damper. 

_“ Good heavens!” he exclaimed,“ what a bruteI am! I 
must find you some kind of shelter.” 

There was a cafe near at hand, the cafe attached to the 
Theatre du Parc, with rustic out-of-door constructions for 
the accommodation of its customers, Mr. Fairfax conducted 
Clarissa to one of these wooden arbors, where they might 
remain till the rain was over or till he chose to bring her a 
carriage. He did not care to do that very soon. He hada 
great deal tosay to her. This time he was resolved not to 
accept defeat. 

A solitary waiter espied them promptly, having so little 
to do in this doleful weather, and came fororders. Mr. Fair- 
fax asked for some coffee, and waited in silence while the 
man brought a little tray with cups and saucers and a great 
copper coffee-pot, out of which he poured the black infusion 
with infinite flourish. 

“Bring some cognac,” said Mr. Fairfax; and when the 
spirit had been brought, he poured half a wine-glassful into 
acup of coffee, and entreated Clarissa to drink it as an anti- 
dote to cold. ‘“ You were walking ever so long in the rain,” 
he said. 

She declined the nauseous dose. 

“Tam not afraid of catching cold,’ she said; “ but I shall 
be very glad if you will letthat man fetch meafiy. [ought 
to have been home half an hour ago.” 

“At home! Is it permissible to ask where you live *” 

“T would rather not tell you my address. I hope, if my 
being here had anything to do with your coming to Brussels, 
that you will go back to Paris at once.” 

“T shali never go back to Paris, unless I enter its gates 
with you some day. I am going to the East, Clary; to Con- 
stantinople, and Athens, and all the world of fable and story, 
and you are going with me—you and young Lovel. Do you 
know there is one particular spot in the island of Corfu 
which I have pitched upon for the site of a villa, just such a 
fairy dwelling-place as you can sketch for me—your own 
architecture—neither gothic nor composite, neither classic 
nor rustic, only le style Clarisse ; not for our permanent 
dwelling—to my mind, nothing but poverty should ever 
chain a man to one habitation—but as a nest to which we 
might fly now and then, when we were weary of roaming.” 

He was talking lightly, after his nature, which was of the 
lightest, but for a purpose also, trying to beguile Clarissa 
from serious considerations, to bring a smile to the pale sad 
face, if he could. Iu vain; the hazel eyes looked straight 
forward with an unwonted fixedness, the lips were firmly set, 
the hands clasped rigidly. , 

After this, his tone grew more earnest; again he pleaded, 
very much as he had pleaded before, but with a stronger de- 
termination, with a deeper passion, painting the life that 
might be for those two in the warmest brightest colors that 
his fancy could lend it. What had she to care for? he argued. 
Absolutely nothing. She had broken with her husband, 
whom George Fairfax knew by his own experience to be 
implacable in his resentment. And O, how much to gain! 
A life of happiness; all her future spent with the man who 
loved her; spent wherever and however she pleased. What 
was he but her slave, to obey her? 


(To b¢ continued.) 
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AMUSEMENTS. 








FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama * Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in “ Julius Cesar.” 


NIBLO’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “THE 
Black Crook.” 











WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
John Brougham’s new play, “John Garth.” 





TRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
PB te. = ate, “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—GRAND CONCERT, BY 
the Ninth Regi t Band, assisted by Mile. Aimee. 














UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


Variety Performance. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





ST. JAMES’ THEATRE.—JAMES STEELE MAC- 
kaye, in “* Monaldi.” e 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 


cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 








NEW YORK CIRCUS—PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


No receipt for advertising in the ALpion is valid unless signed by 
the Proprietor. 


business would be developed. Recent surveys show, 
however, that auriferous quartz has been found at such 
depths and over so large an area of country, as to justify the 
most sanguine expectations of magnificent results, and the 
consequence is, that the movement now exceeds all bounds 
of prudence, and threatens to degenerate into a mania that 
will work very injuriously on the future of the colony. 
Sandhurst is already the rendezvous of all the unquiet spirits 
of Australia—clergymen, lawyers, mechanics, shopkeepers 
and loafers, ull have joined the throng. Speculators are rife 
and labor is scarce. The idea appears to predominate that 
those hidden riches are to be developed merely by the aid of 
a betting book and pencil. Upwards of five hundred com- 
panies have recently been started with a nominal capital of 
forty millions of dollars, and every day some new enterprise 
is floated. There is nothing in the returns to justify this 
movement, nor,has the increased yield of gold in the district 
proved sufficient even to warrant the enormous rise which 
has recently taken place in the value of the best dividend 
paying stocks. But who argues coolly under the influeuce of 
such a frenzy? Mining, at the best of times, is but a lottery, 
and every man who takes a ticket immediately devices as to 
the best investment he can make with the grand prize. In 
Australia these lucky hits are almost of daily occurrence. In 
a recent trial before the Sandhurst Court of Mines, the fact 
was stated that a share in one company, now valued at 
£10,000, was sold a few years ago for ten shillings, and that 
another wassold to the defendant in the suit for one shilling, 
which the vender and vendee immediately spent in drink. 
These and similar occurrences, unduly exaggerated, together 
with the increasing prosperity of the colony, have led to the 
present mania, which can but culminate in the same inevita- 
ble results. 

Quartz mining isa long apd laborious process, when the 
mills are on the ground of operations. It takes years to fully 
develop the resources of the richest reefs; but the men who 
are now rushing to those fields expect everything to hand, 
and to receive premiums and dividends, without even paying 
a call. Such infatuation must result in bitter disappoint- 
ment,and the approaching collapse of the bubble makes us 
the more anxious to impress on the minds of British inves- 
tors the necessity for caution in their dealings with Ameri- 
can mining ventures, many of which have still less chance 
of success than those of Australia. 


A WHITE SQUALL. 


The honorable statesman who directs the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the United States, is fishing at this moment in very 
troubled waters. It is remarkable that after weathering the 
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THE OLD STORY. 


The obituary notices recently published on the occasion of 
the death of George Hudson, the Railroad King, remind us 
of a period when England was absorbed in one of the most 
gigantic speculative manias ever recorded in history. _ It is 
useless to revive the memories of those sad days when the 
railway bubble collapsed, spreading ruin and disaster through- 
out the land; all that we wish to recall, in connection with 
the fact, is the fallacy of the views then entertained as to 
the little likelihood that existed of a similar panic occurring 
within the lifetime of the same generation. And yet within 
a few years there arose a speculative era, connected with joint 
stock associations, exceeding even in magnitude that of the 
railroad mania, and which was destined to culminate in the 
same disastrous end. Notwithstanding the experience gained in 
these speculative epidemics, there are indubitable signs cf a 
revival of the furore taking place within the immediate 
future, the ramifications of which will not be confined to 
England, but will spread probably to all the corners of the 
world. 

We have lately called attention to the apparent facility 
with which the most venturesome projects connected with 
mining operations were promoted on the London market. 








storms arising from the Alabama claims and the Franco- 
German war, the ship, figuratively speaking, should go down 
in the first safe harbor it reaches. Nevertheless, such is the 
case, for the Russian imbroglio has now assumed sucb pro- 
portions, as to necessitate the resignation of Mr. Fish, or the 
rupture of those cordial, yet sympathetic ties, which have 
bound the two countries during the past two years. We do 
not intend to discuss the origin of this pretty quarrel as it 
stands. The rejection of the Perkins claim may have had 
an unfavorable effect on the interchange of diplomatic rela- 
tions; this fecling might have been aggravated by the at- 
tempts of Mr. Catacazy to thwart the adoption of the Wash- 
ington treaty; it is possible that that gentleman, unmindful 
of Talleyrand’s maxim, “Surtout, point de zéle,” showed 
himself inimical to the very government to which he was 
accredited ; the Russian ambassador may also have failed to 
shame the devil so far as telling the truth is concerned, but 
we are convinced that the real origia of this tempest in a tea 
pot is to be attributed to other grounds than these. Should 
we make ashrewd guess we might ascribe it rather to the 
dress and address of a daughter of Eve, and the desolation 
of Arctic regions wherein the Russian bear no longer twineth. 
In writing of Madame Catacazy, we wish to use but words of 
the deepest respect, but really, she possesses so many attrac- 
tions, that we can imagine how unpopular she must have 
been among the ladies in the diplomatic clique of Washing- 
ton society. She is beautiful and spirituelle, a brilliant con- 
versationalist, and her costumes are always worth Worth’s 
study. These are crimes enough, but the climax was reached 
when it was rumored that she actually bathed in cocoa milk, 
alternated with eau de cologne. Why even Ninon, the 
fairest of the fair, the youngest of the antique, never dreamt 
of the vegetable production, although it is claimed that she 
also preserved her beauty by the use of milk in baths. It 





We regretted the fact, because we felt convinced that there 
are so many sure and profitable investments to be made in 
this country, that there was no need of incurring risks which 
would be shunned in all circles of the United States where 
mining matters are the best appreciated and understood. But 
this speculative mania is stillon the increase, and it appears 


was not possible to suffer such prodigal eccentricity in a 
republican court celebrated for its austere virtues, so the 
beauteous, charming Baroness must needs seek other climes 
where they are more lenient tosuch peccadilloes. The other 
source of the quarrel is Alaska, the dear, but yet so unprofit- 
able. It is bad enough to have a white elephant on one’s 





probable that as much capital will be absorbed in the projects 
weekly launched on that market, as was the case in this 


hands, but a white bear, that costs seven millions in gold and 
never returns a cent, isa bargain that would make Sam Slick 


country during the petroleum fever. Strange to say, the | turn in his coffin. By this treaty was not only Alaska sold 
same tidings come to us from the antipodes. Sandhurst, in | by the Russians, but our American cousin also, and we are 
Australia, is in a blaze of excitement, not owing to any pro- | well aware how easily riled he is where once his cuteness is 
digious development of its resources, but on account of the | questioned. When the secret history of the court and times 
companies without number that are being organized to work | of President Grant is written, we believe that the reasons we 
the gold quartz mines in its vicinity. Sandhurst was hitherto | have adduced for the rupture, will be found to be nearer the 
considered as a model of sagacity and enterprise. Specula- | mark than those forwarded to all the chanceries of Europe. 


. tion was discountenanced by the leading investors. The 


Whatever may have been the cause of the quarrel, it 


returns gave a fair meed of success, but there were but few | was quite unlikely that Prince Gortscbakoff would submit 
indications of the enormous proportions to which the!tamely to the Curtin lectures administered by Mr. Fish, and ‘ around?” 


he has in turn addressed a note to that Minister, which for 
curtness, sarcasm, and polished abuse, will remain for centu- 
ries a marvel of diplomatic intercourse. To confound things 
worse, the New York Tribune publishes a letter from a cor- 
respondent, in which the following statement appears: 

“And further than this, the long suffering patience of the 
Russian Government toward a recent Minister of ours, enti- 
tled her to a similar consideration at our hands. It is possi- 
ble that the blundering tyros who now manage our foreign 
relations have never heard what was an open scandal in 
every court of Europe a few years ago; an American Minis- 
ter who drove in the Empress’s private garden with a wo- 
man of the town, and where both insulted the Empress by 
addressing her; who got intoxicated one night at a ball at the 
palace, and beat a servant of the Emperor who disputed his 
entrance into the private apartments of the Imperial family ; 
and who openly sold and disgraced his high office. Prince 
Gortschakoff made friendly aud unofficial representations to 
our Government of the unfitness of this envoy, but Mr. Lin- 
coln and Mr. Seward, with that generous sentiment toward 
the past record of an old public man which characterized 
both of them, hoped the indiscretions would not be repeated, 
and asked that he might be permitted to stay. Unpleasant 
as this must have been to the Court and the Foreign Office, 
the request was granted, and this most ingrata persona was 
suffered to serve out his long term. Would it have been too 
much of a compromise for Mr. Fish to permit Mr. Catacazy 
to go away in his own way with some little salve for his 
dignity in the shape of a voluntary resignation? But even 
if he must be sent away in disgrace, was there any necessity 
for that deliberate insult in Mr. Fish’s letter: ‘The United 
States cannot permit the introduction in Washington of the 
diplomatic practices ef Constantinople? Have we any right 
to expect a monopoly of bad behavior? How would it be 
liked at the White House if Brother Kramer were kicked out 
of Copenhagen, as he deserves, for his unparalleled outrag : 
upon diplomatic practices and common decency? If we be 
gin to throw stones let us get our glass-house weather 
boarded.” 

Altogether it is a pretty white squall. 


BRAZEN IMAGES. 


The presentation of a statue of Franklin to the Press of 
New York was a very graceful tribute on the part of Captain 
de Groot, and although in our opinion the philosopher’s fame 
might have been commemorated in such a practical manner, 
as would have induced the profession to have seconded the 
donor in his laudable design, we must offer our thanks in 
common with the craft, for the munificent gift thus bestowed 
on the city. As a rule, we object to monuments, except in 
such interiors as the Capitol, or Westminister Abbey, or the 
Walhalla in Bavaria. In public parks we consider them in- 
appropriate, and especially so when representing the quick 
and not the dead. There are but few squares in Europe that 
are not spoilt by these effigies of by-gone greatness, and un- 
fortunately the same furore is spreading to this country. We 
do not object to statues symbolic of the genius or spirit of 
enterprise we wish to perpetuate, but these require such 
talent to produce, that they are scarce among the art marvels 
of Europe, the most prominent among them, being the Tro- 
jan and Vendome columns, and the statue of Godefroid de 
Bouillon on the Place Royale at Brussels. London is especially 
unfortunate as regards its monuments, that of Wellington 
forming the test medium for caricature ever yet seen. Tra- 
falgar Square might have been made into the finest site in 
Europe, and Nelson’s statue would even have offered a fair 
foreground, if the lions of the base were moulded on less colos 
sal lines; but the remaining monuments ought to have been 
sent to join company with the one in Leicester Square, 
which is quickly but quietly falling to pieces. There are 
some magnificent monuments in Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s, but generally speaking those erected in the streets 
are a disgrace to the metropolis, not even excepting the 
Guard’s memorial in Pall Mall, which represents a female 
playing at quoits instead of distributing wreaths, as was pro- 
bably the artist’s first intention. In New York there is the 
same departure from the true rules of art. Statues clad in 
the most eccentric garments are propped up in the most in- 
conceivable situations. The centre of Union Square would 
have formed a pretty site for Washington’s statue, but 
placed as it is, the monument is an eye-sore, lop-sided by that 
hideous representation of Lincoin. We regret, therefore, that 
the idea of perpetuating Franklin’s fame was not put in a more 
practical form. The statue is well enough in its way, save 
that the figure is far too bulky for the pedestal, and the pe- 
destal in turn, too large for the contracted space within 
which the monument is placed. Then the philosopher is 
represented in a Court suit, which is quite natural as he held 
it in abomination, as must be inferred when he absolutely re- 
fused to don a wig, which at that time was as much a part of 
the costume as the sword itself, which is likewise discarded. 
We think that it would have been more judicious to have 








opened a typographic and telegraphic institute, and have 
named it after the philosopher; as it is, his statue in a 
crowded thoroughfare will in a few years be voted a nuisance 
| and be carted to more congenial quarters, or it will disappear 
as quietly and as mysteriously as its nameless prototype that 
lately graced the City Hall Park. It may truly be said of 
Franklin, in Printing-house Square, as of Augustus, who re- 
built Rome: “ Would’st thou see my monument glance 
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to the amount of the deficit, although the statistics of Great 
Britain show totally different results. From official docu- 
: ‘ ments recently issued by the Italian government, it appears | 
The increased taxation rendered necessary by the aug-| tat the value of the exports in 1870 was about twenty-three | 


mented budget of France is producing strange effects in that | millions sterling when in 1865 they only amounted to sixteen 
country. Thus by a levy on raw materials, it is claimed that | 


many industries will be taxed out of existence, while the rise 


NOTES. 


millions. On the imports there was an advance in the same 
" are . . : |period of only seven hundred and twenty-six thousand 
in provisions and rent will necessitate such an advance in the | Hounds. ‘To solve this problem, we find that the customs du- 
workmen’s wages as will render it impossible for some MANU- | tieg yielded in 1870 but £2,894,674, showing a decline of 
facturers to accept orders to advantage against foreign com- | almost ten per cent. on the preceding year, and representing 
petitors. Nor does the evil cease here. Financial interests | pt one-tenth the receipts from the same quarter in Great 
are also threatened with heavy imposts, and, in consequence, | Britain, To a protectionist this statement would tend to 
it is proposed to transfer the head office of the Lombardo | ow that Italy is making great strides in the development 
Venetian Railway from Paris to Vienna. The company is) o¢ its internal resources, but we doubt the fact, and in our 
the largest in Europe, and its shares have been one of the lead- | opinion a policy that would enlarge the general movement 
ing speculative mediums of the Bourse. This example | o¢ jts commerce would prove tu be of more benefit to the 
may be followed in the case of other foreign securities, | country generally. It was by such ‘means that Venice and 
such as the Italian funds, railroads of Spain, and the Suez | Genoa became the richest marts of Europe in the days of 
canal, and would eventuate in destroying the prestige of yore. 

Paris as a financial centre. It appears, by the way, that the : ‘ 

revenue of the latter company amounted in November to} More than one French journal calls attention to the pecu- 
£50,905, as compared with £21,927 in November, 1870, show- liar | poston of the Poles at the present moment—a pecu- 
ing an increase of £28,978. Could this excellent rate of in- | liarity reflected by the incertitude of their political conduct. 
terest be maintained, the company’s revenue would expand at Thus the Republique Francaise, speaking of the accusation 
the substantial rate o® £347,736 per annum. If this result | f treason to the common cause brought by the Czechs against 
could be realised, the company would be enabled, one would | ‘te Austrian Poles, says it is sd far true that their siding with 
think, to grapple with the heavy claims of its small army of Count Andrassy is the great obstacle to the triumph of the 
obligation-holders. Federalist party, and as that statesman is a vassal of _Prussia, 
they may be said to be towed in the wake of Prince Bis- 
marck. This result is attributable to three causes. First, 
their common hatred of Russia, which leads them to unite 
with the Magyars; secondly, their antagonism to the Ruthe- 
nes, whose cause is bound up with that of the other Slavs in 
the Austrian Monarchy ; and thirdly, the deceptive hope held 
out to them by the Prussian statesman that Germany will 
some day re-establish Poland as a barrier against Russia. 
The Poles, it adds, as yet hesitate to throw themselves into 
the arms of one of their most powerful oppressors, the so- 
called Democratic party, with Dr. Smolka at its head, being 





The following thrilling statement was telegraphed by the 
associated press, and was inserted by our contemporaries with 
all kinds of sensational headings: “ While a meeting of 
Loyalists was in session to-night at the Wellington Barracks, 
in Knightsbridge (a portion of London), a mob of Republi- 
cans broke into the hall where the meeting was in progress 
and behaved in an outrageous manner. They expelled the 
Chairman of the assemblage, and demolished the platform 
and furniture belonging to the room. Though the police 
were gathered outside of the building, they made no efforts 
to prevent the disgraceful behavior of the rioters, who held | especially distinguished by its opposition to the German 
possession of the room for an hour, when the gas was turned | ajjiance. In like manner the Reeve Politique calls attention 
off and they retired, singing the ‘ Marseillaise’ as they went | 4 the advances made on the part of both Russia and Prussia 
out.” It is astonishing that any journal of respectability | 49 the Polish refugees in France. To the Polish officers who 
should give to such bosh any prominence in its columns; in-| jer; the Russian army to fight for the Polish cause in the in- 
deed we marvel at its simplicity, childlike and bland, in pay-| .yrrection of 1863, Russia now offers not only pardov but 
ing a heavy toll for the transmission of such nonsense. Sup. | promotion, while Prussia offers commissions in ber own army 
posing the London Times published an account of every | to the Poles who fought in the French ranks during the late 
Bowery pot-house broil, what indignant comments the) wor According to the Revwe, many of the refugees have 
American press would make on the subjeet. But our Yankee accepted the offers made to them by either Government, 
confreres are so intent on republicanizing Englaud that they | ome to have the satisfaction of fighting against Russia, some 
cannot perceive what egregious thistle eaters they make of | o¢ fighting against Germany, and many of the families 
themselves in the matter. It reminds us of the burly coal | 


: 4’ | hitherto proscribed have retyrned to Russian Poland. Prussia, 
Leaver who was remonstrated with, because he allowed his, powever, has attempted to outbid her rival by spreading a 











wife to beat him. “It seems to amuse her,” was the reply, 
“and it can’t hurt me.” 


Prince Bismarck’s despatch complaining of the impunity 
awarded to the murderers of German soldiers in France has 
been generally discussed by the French press in a tone which 
the Paris correspondent of the Daily News characterizes as 
“deplorable.” No journal (he says) has the honesty or cour- 
age to lament the scandalous acquittals of the assassins of 
Germans at Melun and Paris. The papers give themselves 
airs of injured innocence, because, as they affirm, trial by jury 
is called in question by brute force, just as if the conquerors 
could accept this argument from the conquered who will not, 
or cannot, do justice. The Ziderté exhorts all Frenchmen to 
cherish their hatred of Germany, and quotes the Bible in 
justification of the doctrine of reyenge. The Berlin corres- 
pondent of the 7imes, in connection with the despatch, calls 
to mind an utterance by Prince Bismarck at the time of the 
diplomatic controversy with Austria in 1868. He said on that 
occasion in Parliament :—“ I am opposed to the practice of 
publishing diplomatic documerts. I think it an exceptional 
procedure only to be resorted to on rare occasions. When- 
ever I print a note that I have addressed to a foreign Court, 
you may be sure that a complication bas arisen serious enough 
to make me anxious to secure the moral support of my 
countrymen.” Viewing the publication of the despatch in 
the light of this declaration (the writer says), many will 
doubtless draw the inference that the attitude of the French 
Government in the interval that has elapsed between the 
penning andthe printing of the note has given cause for 
much dissatisfaction at Berlin. A like reflection may appear 
to be forced upon us when we consider that Prince Bismarck 
must have foreseen the result of this publication upon the 
temper of his countrymen. The Prince, who since the con- 
clusion of peace has done all in his power to allay the acerbity 
of the German feeling against the French, suddenly reverses 
his policy and confirms the people of this country in their 
worst accusations against an unrelenting and haughty foe.” 
The Presse asserts that the despatch was presented to the 
French Minister in the original German text, which is sup- 
posed to indicate a wish on the part of the Berlin Government 
to make German the diplomatic language of Europe. 


Political economists are often puzzled by anomalies which 
place at absurd variance some of their popular maxims. 
According to the views of the most advanced theorists of the 
science, the development of a nation’s resources may be ac- 
curately guaged by the statistics of its commerce, and any 
increase in its foreign trade indicates a growth of prosperity. 
On the other hand it is often {maintained that when the im- 
ports exceed the exports in value, the country is impoverished 


report that in the coming war against Russia she will, if 
victorious, not only seize for herself the Baltic Provinces, 
but will reconstitute the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, cede to 
it the Duchy of Posen, and thus raise up an autonomous 
Poland again, which will enter as an independent member 
into the great confederation of the German Empire—a pro- 
ceeding which reminds the writer of the way in which 
M. de Bismarck duped the French Emperor in 1866. 


The Austrian Government has arranged to carry outa very 
comprehensive scheme for the improvement of the Danube, 
by which it will be rendered navigable by steamers drawing 
five or six feet of water for the greater part of its length. 
The requisite works for carrying this important undertaking 
into effect have been designed by the Hon. W. J. M’Alpine, 
an American engineer of eminence, who is also a member of 
our own Institute of Civil Engineers,and who is well known 
in this country from the numerous important works he has 
completed. The Danube, though a large river and deep at 
certain seasons, is very shallow at other times, when the 
water is spread thinly over a wide bed. At one point, called 
the Iron Gates, where the river makes its way through the 
Carpathian mountains, the depth of the water does not ex- 
ceed eighteen inches in th dry season, and the bottom is 
composed of rock. The lete.s¢ feature in Mr. M’Alpine’s 
plan of improvement consists in the confinement of the 
stream in the shallow parts by low, rough walls of stone, 
which will be surmounted by the water during the floods, but 
which during the dry season will, by contracting the width, 
increase the depth of the water. There can be no doubt that 
the Danube, if its navigation were effectually improved, 
would become one of the most important arteries of com- 
meree in the world, and the Austrian Government has at 
length become conscious of the important issues hanging 
upon the accomplishment of such improvement. The total 
cost of the undertaking will be moderate. The work will be 
executed by a company, and a guaranteed iuterest upon the 
capital will be given by the Austrian Government. 


The Earl of Chesterfield, who died recently, contracted his 
illness, it is inferred, in the same room where the Prince of 
Wales slept at Londsborough. There was no direct heir to 
the title, and the earldom passed to a cousin, but divested of 
the family estates. For a time the fashionable world was 
greatly exercised at the fact that this unfortunate holder of a 
white elephant was not to be found. It was believed indeed 
that, like the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Chesterfield 
had fled the country under an assumed name, so terrible 
are the sufferings of nobility unless they are softened by a 


= 


Captain Stanhope has been living quietly at Derby where he 
holds the full rank of private in the Volunteers. Public 
apprehension is relieved, but on the question of the title the 


British gentry are still very anxious to know “ what he will 
do with it”? 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Aunt Patty's Scrap Bag. By Caroline Lee Hentz. Phi- 
ladelphia: T. B. Peterson and Co. This is a very pretty and 
entertaining study for those who can appreciate a pure novel, 
devoid of those sensational effects so much indulged in by 
the leading writers of the age. Mrs. Hentz has acquired a 
name as a gifted novelist, and this production of ber pen can 
but enhance her reputation. Tle work is illustrated by 
Darley, and is handsomely bound, but the paper is scarcely 
good enough fora library edition. 


Saint Abe and His Seven Wives. New York: George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. This story of Salt Lake City is written in a 
humorous style that reminds us somewhat of the Bigelow 
Papers. Utah and its environs, together with its Saints and 
Gentiles are all sketched with a masterly hand, and the deep 
thought and telling sarcasm that are often hidden beneath a 
homely but idiomatic language gives great zest to the narra- 
tive. A better satire on the Mormon life we have never 
read. 


The Sciences of Nature versus the Science of Man. New 
York: Dodd and Mead. This philosophical essay by Noah 
Porter was delivered in part, in the form of an address at 
Harvard and Trinity Colleges. The writer is evidently of 
cultured taste, and treats the subject of modern science in an 
able, scholarly manner. Perhaps he dealstoo much in gene- 
ralities, but a comprehensive treatise on philosophy cannot 
be abridged within so small a compass, and the new ideas he 
has contributed to this subject of general interest are ex- 
pressed with earnestness and verve, 


Ballads of Good Deeds. By Henry Abbey. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. These fugitive poems contributed from 
time to time to some of the best publications in the country 
are collected together for the first time, and issued in hand- 
some form, by the above publishers. We have more than 
once been favorably impressed with Mr. Abbey's poems; 
there is always something bright, novel, or startling in his 
writings, and we shall be pleased to see this volume achieve 
the popularity it so well deserves at the hands of cultivated 
and thoughtlul readers. 


More Criticisms on Darwin, and Administrative Nihilism. 
By T. H. Huxley. New York: D. Appleton and Co. These 
are two very clever and instructive essays, by an author who 
has been always foremost among those writers devoting their 
time and talents to the elucidation of problems, social and 
political, that attract the most attention at the present time. 
Darwin’s doctrines are well known. Since a decade of years 
his arguments have been sustained, refuted, eulogised, and 
derided throughout Christendom. It must he a subject of 
intense general interest that can attract attention during go 
long a period, and this essay will be thoroughly appreciated 
by all those who wish the subject to be thoroughly argued. A 
great part of the work is a criticism on a work of Father 
Suarez, and we regret that the parts quoted in Latin were 
not translated for the benefit of the general reader. The 
second essay, ou Administrative Nibilism, treats in a full and 
lucid manner the question of education by the State, and 
legislative aciion on other social problems of the day. 


_ Mohammed Ali and His House. By L. Mihlbach. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. This story of Eastern life is 
told in the same vivid style which has made the historical 
romances of this authoress so popular in our days. There is 
no writer we know of, who can entwine around the stern 
facts of history so many charming episodes of love and de- 
votion as Miss Mithlbach, and in this volume she has fairly: 
surpassed her previous efforts. Her descriptive powers are 
also very remarkable, and she has taken full advantage of 
the beauties and desolate grandeur of Oriental climes to im- 
press on her readers the scenes where the plot of her story 
is evolved. The following description of the Sphinx isa 
fair specimen of her powers: 


“ Mohammed looked up and bowed his head in awe before 
the monster image that stood before him. He saw a human 
face and a mighty figure towering before him in gigantic pro- 
portions. Yes, it was a human countenance! From out of 
those eyes, which seemed to compass a whole world within 
their deep hollows, the grandeur and sublimity of the human 
mind appeared to speak to him. What majestic thought was 
reflected in that massive forehead! The eloquent mouth 
seemed to announce the grand mystery of the universe. The 
whole mighty countenance seemed to contain a heaven of 
sublime peace, and to be radiant with a happiness unknown 
to the human breast on earth, for man has sutlered and suffers. 
Doubt, anxiety, care, and misery, have sojourned in every 
mortal breast; but this countenance, that towers like a moun- 
tain in its divine majesty, knows nothing of human doubt 
and suflering. Its face is radiant with divine, eternal tran- 
quillity—with the peace of the universe. 

‘ How grand, how sublime !’ murmured Mohammed, gazing 
fixedly at the colossal] image that has for thousands of years 
looked on man, and smiled on him from out the depths of 
its unfathomable eyes. The sphinx has looked calmly down 
upon generation after generation, upon men of every faith 
and religion, and has seen them pass away. Heathens have 
become Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, and the latter in 
their turn have become converted to other faiths, and change 
upon change has taken place. The sphinx has looked down 
upon all this! itself divine, unchangeable in the midst of all 

















respectable balance at the bankers. But it now appears that 


that bas passed and passes away.” 
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THE BOYHOOD OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


No biography has ever taken its readers so much by sur- 
prise as Mr. Forster's life of Dickens. That early observa- 
tion must have supplied Dickens with a great part of his 
wonderful knowledge of that struggling poverty which, as 
Mr. Forster truly says, “ is nowhere more vividly shown than 
in the commoner streets of the ordinary London suburb,” was 
plain. That he had introduced more recollections of his 
own life into “ David Copperfield” than into any other of his 
books was plain also. But the most careful and sympathizing 
reader of this novel could not have guessed that the two most 
striking chapters in it were a mere extract from an unfin- 
ished autobiography written long before the fancy of “ David 
Copperfield” had even “begun to take shape in his mind. 
Considered in connection with the first and second chapters 
of: Mr. Forster's life, these two chapters stand alone in litera- 
ture. They are remarkable for the restrained passion which 
runs through them ; for the wonderful ke nness of insight 
which originally stored up the materials; for the retentive- 
ness which could recall every memorandum made on the 
mind of a child of ten; for the passionate self-commisera- 
tion which underlies even the most humorous passages. 
They supply the foundation of parts of almost every book 
he has written. They serve to — the limits by which 
his genius was marked off on all sides. They show that 
Dickens was never at his best except when describing scenes 
and characters which he had seen in his earliest childhood, 
or on which. his childish fancy had been exercised. The 
same experience could not have had the same results if it 
had come any earlier or any later in his life. If his father 
had been in the Marshalsea at the time of his son’s birth, 
Dickens would not have had the same sense of having fallen 
from something better; and in losing this he would have 
lost that insight into the poverty he describes, which, while 
it requires absolute acquaintance with the thing described, 
requires also an external stand-point from which to surve 
it. To men born in rags,as to men born in purple, their 
surroundings come too naturally to make much impression 
on them. If his father had kept out of the Marshalsea two 
or three years longer, Dickens would never have had the 
same hopelessness of conviction that he was never to rise 
from the degradation he so loathed and resented, and so 
would have been less open to the impression it made on him. 
The iron that stamped his memory with every particular of 
the old house at Hungerford-stairs was, and needed to be, an 
iron that had first entered into his soul. It is a noticeable 
feature im this fragment of autobiography that wherever it 
differs from the version of it published in “ David Copper- 
field” it differs from it by being more wrought up. Mostmen 
having thus to deal with a chapter from their own life would 
have found it necessary to dress it in more vivid colors, to 
make the feeling more intense, to strive to excite in the read- 
er’s mind a stronger sympathy for the hero of the novel than 
could be created by unvarnished facts. Dickens felt no such 
need. Wherever the autobiography and the novel part com- 
pany it is by reason of omissions or softenings down in the 
novel. It is worth while to compare a few passages, Thisis 
David Copperfield speaking :— 


“Tt is a matter of some surprise to me even now that I can 
have been so easily thrown away at such an age. A child of 
excellent abilities, and with strong powers of observation, 
quick, eager, delicate, and soon burt bodily or mentally, it 
seems wonderful to me that no one should have made any 
sign in my behalf.” 

This is the autobiography :— 


“Tt is wonderful to me how I could have been so easily 
cast away at such an age. It is wonderful to me that even 
after my descent into the poor little drudge I had been since 
we came to London, no one had compassion enough on me— 
a child of singular abilities, quick, eager, delicate, and soon 
hurt, bodily or mentally—to suggest that something might 
have been spared, as certainly it might-have been, to place 
me at any common school. . . . My father and mother were 
quite satisfied. They could hardly have been more so if I 
had been twenty years of age, distinguished at a grammar 
school and going to Cambridge.” 


Or take the sentence in which David Copperfield describes 
his loneliness. “From Monday morning to Saturday night 
I had no advice, nocounsel, no encouragement, no consola- 
tion, no assistance, no support of any kind, from any one 
that I can call to mind, as [ hope to go to heaven.” And 
compare with it the parallel sentences in the autobiography. 
“I suppose my lodging was paid for by my father. I cer- 
tainly did not pay it myself; and I certainly had no uther 
assistance whatever (the making of my clothes, I think, ex- 
cepted), from Monday morning until Saturday night. No 
advice, no counsel, no encouragement, no consolation, no 
support, from any one that I can call to mind, so help me 
God.” Again, in “ David Copperfield,” the chapters which 
deal with his life at Murdstone and Grimby’s are thus intro- 
duced :—* I now approach a period of my life which I can 
never lose the remembrance of wijile I remember any thing ; 
and the recollection of which has often, without any invo- 
cation, come before me like a ghost and haunted happier 
times.” This retains the purport of the corresponding para- 
graphs in the autobiography, but the details given in the 
atter convey a far stronger impression of the extremity of 
horror which the recollection always awakened in him :— 


“Until old Hungerford Market was pulled down, until old 
Hungerford-stairs were destroyed, and the very nature of the 
ground changed, I never had the courage to go back to the 
place where my servitude began. I never saw it. I could 
not endure to go near it. For many years when I came to 

bert Warren’s in the Strand [the rival blacking warehouse] 
I crossed over to the opposite side of the way to avoid a cer- 
tain smell of the cement they put upon the blacking corks, 
which reminded me of what [ was once. It was a very long 
time before I liked to go up Chandos Street. My old way 
home by the Borough made me cry after my eldest child 
could speak.” 


This feeling has nothing in common with that which 
sometimes leads successful men to put aside from them all 
recollections of their less fortunate youth. On the contrary, 
upon every other part cf his childish life Dickens seems al- 
ways to have dwelt with extreme pleasure. The sense of 
repugnance excited by the thought of these particular inci- 
dents is strangely strong, considering that Dickens sustained 
no permanent injury from having undergone them. It is 
more like the feeling with which a man looks back toa pe- 
riod of poverty which cost him the life of a wife or child. 
There is something vindictive about his compassion for his 
childish self, something of that overmastering sense of in- 
justice which many men feel when they see present wron 
done to others and haye no power to help them, but whic 


few retain in regard to wrong done to themselves of which 
no trace has remained by them. One instance of this is his 
reference to his mother’s wish that he should go back to the 
blacking warehouse after his father had quarrelled with the 
proprietor. “My mother set herself to accommodate the 
quarrel and did so the next day........ My father said I 
should go back no more, and should go to school. I do not 
write resentfully or angrily, for I know how all these = 
have helped to make me what I am; but I never afterwards 
forgot, I never shall forget, I never can forget, that my 
mother was warm for my being sent back.” ‘To those who 
look back at the part played by Mrs. Dickens, it seems not 
unnatural that a woman accustomed to difficulties of all 
kinds, having but just seen her husband set free from a 
debtor’s prison, and probably thinking it quite on the cards 
that he might soon return thither, should think it unwise to 
take a boy of twelve from an employment where he was at 
least earning seven shillings a week. No doubt if she had 
known the value of the child she was dealing with she would 
have judged d‘fferently; but prophets of twelve are even 
Jess honored in their father’s house than prophets of riper 
growth, and some allowance might fairly have been made 
for her blindness. Dickens, as we heve seen, can make none. 
His relations to his father are another illustration of the 
same thing. That the elder Dickens was in any sense of the 
word a good father no one will believe. His son probably 

resented him in the best possible light when he said to Mr. 

orster, ‘“‘ Every thing that I can remember of his conduct to 
his wife, or children, or friends in sickness or affliction is 
beyond all praise.” But the care which was present when 
the objects of it were sick or sorry was wanting when they 
were well. His description of his son’s education—‘ Why, 
indeed, sir—ha! ha!—he may be said to have educated him- 
self’—was strictly true. Still this is hardly enough to ex- 
plain the use his son made of him in fiction. Mr. Micawber 
is not an unamiable person, indeed the reader contracts b) 
degrees a considerable affection for him of a certain kind. 
But, — to prevalent ideas, his is scarcely the portrait 
a son would like to hand down as a life study of a father. 
Yet this is what Dickens has done. “The interval between 
the sponging-house and the prison,” says Mr. Forster, “ was 
passed by the sorrowful lad in running errands and carryin 
messages for the prisoner, delivered with swollen eyes and 
through shining tears; and the last words said to him: by his 
father before he was finally carried to the Marshalsea were 
to the eflect that the sun had set upon him forever. ‘I really 
believed at the time,’ said Dickens to me, ‘that they had 
broken my heart.’ He took afterwards ample revenge for 
this false alarm by making all the world laugh at them in 
‘David Copperfield.’” Certainly the revenge was ample; 
but the “ sorrowful lad” delivering his messages “ with swol- 
len eyes and through shining tears,” is a more engaging pic- 
ture than the same lad sitting down in his famous and suc- 
cessful manhood to move thousands of expectant readers to 
laughter by the narrative of his father’s weaknesses. 
Micawber’s reception of David on his first visit to the prison 
gives one a different impression when we read it in the 
autobiography thus :—* My father was waiting for me in the 
lodge, and we went up to his room (on the top story Sut one) 
and cried very much. And he told me, I remember, to take 
warning by the Marshalsea, and to observe that if a man had 
£20 a year and spent £19 19s. 6d. he would be happy, but 
that a shilling spent the other way would make him 
wretched.” If his father had had no hand in sending 
him to the blacking warehouse, it may be questioned whether 
Micawber would ever have been created except in a few 
fragmentary touches distributed over various characters. It 
may seem ungrateful thus to look so admirable a gift horse 
in the mouth, but in estimating Dickens’s character this side 
of it cannot be left out of sight. In a much smaller way the 
reproduction of the Dora of his youth as the Flora of “ Little 
Dorrit” is another example of the same tendency. 

Yet, when all these deductions have been made, what a 
wonderful picture of childish feeling and observation the 
first chapters of this Life present! ‘itis novels give ample 
proof that, “ neglected and miserable as he was, he managed 
gradually to transfer to London all the dreaminess and all 
the romance with which he had invested Chatham.” Per- 
haps no element of his genius has given more pleasure than 
the way in which he makes commonplace neighborhoods in- 
teresting. Inu“ Bleak House,” for example, an involved and 
exciting plot is drawn out to its catastrophe in and around 
Chancery-lane. He surrounds London with the charms of 
association which educated men may impart to it from their 
knowledge of its past, but which uneducated men must de- 
rive if they are to enjoy it at all from their fancies with 
which they invest its present. The seeds of the power which 
enabled him to do this were planted during those walks tu 
look from Camden-town “at the cupola of St. Paul’s loom- 
ing through the smoke,” which “ served him for hours of 
vague reflection afterwards.” The local color of “ Oliver 
Twist” reproduces “ those wild visions of prodigies of wick- 
edness, want, and beggary” which arose in his mind when 
he could “induce whomsoever took him out to take him 
through Seven Dials” and make him “ supremely happy.” 
The visits to his godfather, who lived at Limehouse, and was 
what is called a rigger and mast, oar, and block-maker, and 
his acquaintance with the honest boat-builder who pro- 
nounced him a “ progedy,” have left their mark on those de- 
scriptions of the Tiames side in “ Dombey and Son” which 
breathe the very flavor of a great tidal river, and, in con- 
junction with his visits to Sheerness with his father when 
he lived at Chatham, on one of the most striking bits of pure 
narrative he has written—the boat journey down the Thames 
in “Great Expectations.” He himself wonders, when he 
looked with his mind’s eye “into the Fleet Prison during 
Mr. Pickwick’s incarceration, whether half a dozen men were 
wanting from the Marshalsea crowd that came filing in again 
to the sound of Capt. Porter's voice. I made out my own 
little character and story,” he goes on, “for every man who 
put his name to the sheet of paper [the petition drawn up by 
his father for a bounty to the prisoners to drink the King’s 
health on his birthday.] I might be able to do that now more 
truly; not more earnesily or with a closer interest.” If the 
first ten years of Dickens’s life had been wiped out of his 
memory by sudden shock or violent illness, it is impossible 
to say how much might not have been lost to the world. 
This accounts for the faltering and uncertain step with which 





he treads whole fields of character. He is seen at his best in 
nothing which had not come to him directly or indirectly 
from his own childhood. Few men saw more society than 
he did in after-life, but his pictures of society were untrue to 
the pitch of absurdity. The sphere in which his wonderful 
genius, his almost unapproachable humor, shone supreme was 
to the last that “struggling poverty with which he was fa- 
miliar in almost infancy.” Wherever Dickens was greatest 
the child in him was not only father to the man, it was the 





man himself.— Pal] Mall Gazette, 4 


THERE WAS A ROSE. 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PLATT. 


“ There was a Rose,” she said, 
“ Like other roses, perhaps, to you. 
Nine years ago it was faint and red 
Away in the cold dark dew, 
On the dwarf bush where it grew. 


“ Never any rose before 
Was like that rose, very well I know ; 
Never another rose any more 
Will blow as that rose did blow 
When the wet wind shook it so. 


“* What do I want ’—Ah, what ? 
Why, I want that rose, that wee one rose, 
Only that rose. And that rose is not 
Anywhere just now? God knows 
Where all the old swectness goes. 


“T want that rose so much: 
I would take the world back there to the night 
Where I saw it blush in the grass, to touch 
It once in that fair fall light, 
And only once, if I might. 


“ But a million marching men 
From the North and the South would arise ” 
And the dead—would have to die again ” 
And the women’s widowed cries 
Would trouble anew the skies ? 


“No matter. I would not care ? 
Were it not better that this should be ? 
The sorrow of many the many bear— 
Mine is too heavy for me. 
And I want that rose, you see!” 
—Allantic Monthly. 
——_>—__—__ 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE EFFECTS OF CHEAP COMMERCE, 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Boston Board of Trade in their last annual report re- 
cognise the decided growth and improvement of the business 
in that city—both in the domestic and foreign branches. 
There is now a weekly line of Cunard propellers to Liver- 
pool, and the receipts for grain for export are beyond the 
warehouse capacity provided for them. The development 
now noticed is ascribed to the completion of the roads be- 
tween Albany and Boston in 1867, the laying of a double 
track on the same road in 1868, the construction of elevators 
in 1870 in Boston, the connection of railway tracks with the 
East Boston wharves, and the reduction of freight charges 
between the Hudson and the Hub. Further developments 
is foreshadowed by the fact that during the next two or 
three years three new railways will be completed, starting 
from ton and pushing—one toward the Northeast, to 
Halifax ; another Westnanily, through the tunnel, to Lake 
Ontario ; and the third, Southwesterly, to the Hudson River, 
and to the coal fields lying beyond. There is one thing to 
be noticed in the railway management of Massachusetts. 
While it discriminates against no other States, it is made to 
favor the locality. The Railway Commissioners and the 
Governor alike harmonize in recommending low freights 
on fuel and food, and low passenger fares in the neighbor- 
hood of all cities. The object is not to reduce a whole tariff 
five or ten per cent., but to put certain important articles 
down to the neighborhood of cost, particularly the 
coal and breadstuffs which come in from the West. The 

reat need of Massachusetts is cheap food and cheap 
fuel. Give her people these, and every manufacture is sti- 
mulated. The same problem is presented here. The Erie 
Canal cheapens food to every inhabitant of this State, and 
saves millions of dollars annually in the cost of living in New 
York City. It and our railroads influence and create the 
prosperity and growth of the State. There is nothing to 
which commerce is so sensitive as to unnecessary burdens 
im d upon it. A Canal practically free for the State and 
a Dock system for the city relieved from present burdens, 
will continue in our hands the commercial supremacy which 
has so long been enjoyed by New York. 


TINKERING THE TARIFF 
From the New York Evening Post. 


Mr. Maynard introduced a bill yesterday in the House of 
Representatives providing that persons en-aiged in the manu- 
facture of plate glass in Indiana, and in mining sulphur in 
Louisiana, may — free of Nag | the machinery necessary 
for their business. In other words, Mr. Maynard,one of the most 
bitter protectionists in Congress, acknowledges the bad effect 
of his policy upon the manufacturing interests in question, 
and consequently its fallacy as a principle; but fearing the 
damaging eftect of such a confession upon the system which 
he supports, he offers to compensate these manufacturers 
with the usual monopolist remedy of special legislation in 
their favor. He offers certain men free trade, which belongs 
to them by right, as a compensation for their support of a 
protective tariff to affect other interests. 
This is the worst kind of protection. It is the offspring of 
that policy which concedes everything to special monopolies 
and nothing to the masses of the people. It is saying to the 
people simply, “ protection is not a principle but a trick ; if 
we can substitute free trade as a trick to gain an advantage, 
let that also be our weapon; we concede anything for expe- 
diency, and let justice take care of itself.” It is not surpris- 
ing that men like Maynard and Kelley support this special 
legislation, because they know that if they can throw a small 
tub to the whale here and there, they will make a eral 
reform of the tariff impossible. Opposing free trade as a 
principle, they adopt it as an expedient, and forget all their 
nice theories about “protection to home industry.” Mr. 
Finkelnburg, of Missouri, very justly protested against this 
species of legislation, and said that all such propositions are 
only new arguments for a general reduction in the tariff, 
while they avoid and delay the real issue of tariff reform. 
The Ways and Means Committee can do no good by tinker- 
ing with the tariff in this way, and Con should discour- 
age it. The committee should be required to bring in a bill 
making reductions in the tariff gene before the House of 





Representatives considers any legislation upon the subject. 
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The efforts to grant bounties and drawbacks, 
duties for special objects, are intended to embarrass and t9 
defeat revenue reform. 


BENJAMIN 
From the New York Times. 

Had Franklin lived at an age as remote as King Arthur, 
he would have presented a very fruitful subject for historic 
doubts. His name has come to be typical of a great many 
things which are but slenderly connected with his career 
and character, and his life is crammed so full of incident that, 
had there been any room for skepticism about his history, we 
should doubtless have had sundry ingenious theories tending 
to show that he was simply a central point, around which 
becaiue grouped the current sayings and traditions of his 
time. No man can be more jtruly calied a representative 
American than Franklin, though his character was matured 
before the colonists themselves were aware of the new in- 
stinets which the Western World had fostered, and the new 
destiny which a great continent presented to them. ‘Tucker 
man’s remark about Franklin being the inca: nated common 
sense of his time, states but half the truth. He was the em- 
bodiment of that native versatility, energy, and self-denial 
which underlies all the future progress of the American peo- 
ple, and have made of American character a distinctive type 
among the nations of the world. Philosopher, man of busi- 
ness, journalist, diplomatist, and legislator, he was unques- 
tionably one of the rarest samples of diversified ability which 
civilization has produced. His well-developed body, and his 
well-balanced mind, fulfilled the classic ideal of the perfect 
man, while his thorough sympathy with the wants of the 
humble, and his thorough insight into the philosophy of daily 
life, made him a genuine child of the new era of the empire 
of the people. Not that Franklin led, by any means, a life 
on which rested no stain. The toil and suffering of his early 
years made him singularly self-reliant and enterprising, but 
it developed also some of the callousness which made him 
forget for a time the troth which he plighted at eighteen and 
redeemed at twenty-four. Franklin had no reserve, however, 
about his faults, and could judge himself as impartially as if 
he were looking into the mind of a fellow-man. All his 
youthful dogmatism and occasional folly, he has confided to 
the world with a simple truthfulness which shows how clear 
was the medinm through which he regarded men and things, 
since it did not show a distorted image even of himself. The 
erection of a statue to such a man, is not only a homage to 
greatness, but is also the embodiment among us of a great 
ideal which we are in constant danger of losing sight of. 
Franklin's proud motto was “ to go straight forward in what 
appears to be right, leaving the consequences to Providence.” 
It is perhaps not altogether fanciful to hope that the “ coun- 
terfeit presentment” of the grave and benign old man will 
not be without its moral significance in the centre of a great 
city. Americans have not forgot any of Franklin’s practical 
energy, his boldness of theorizing, or his love of freedom. But 
in the haste and scramble of modern life, we are apt to forget 
his thoroughness, his constant rectitude, and the native sim- 
plicity of his life. Whether he was addressing courts, or 
writing wise-saws for plain folks, Franklin gave all his ener- 
gies to the work which was before him. He had an honest 
pride in serving his country, and he considered faithful ser- 
vice its own reward. There is not a particle of the rant of 
patriotic feeling in all that he wrote or spoke, but whether 
serving the king or the republic, there is the simple, unos- 
tentatious fervor of the man who was proud of his citizenship, 
and carried it to his grave without a single blemish. If the 
inauguration of the statue to-day helps to promote such a 
spirit among the newspapers, of which he was, in a sense, the 
father, or among the public men, of whom he was our ear- 
liest and highest type, neither the occasion nor the result will 
be wasted. 


HAWKERS ITN RAILROAD CARS. 


From the Evening Post. 


To travellers—and who in America is not at times a tra- 
veller ?—the boy peddler who passes through the cars offering 
for sale weekly papers, pop-corn, candies or apples is a well- 
known character. Watching the success of one of these boys 
in a full car, it will be noticed that only here and there an 
illustrated paper, a package of gum-drops or an apple is 
wanted. If the boys would put their varied articles of trade 
into one huge bundle, and make only a single trip through 
the length of the train, they would be less troublesome than 
they now are to many passengers. When a train is about to 
start for the trip, a little fellow calls out, “ Fresh pop-corn, 
sugared or salted, five cents a package,” leaving a package 
of that delicacy right and left on every seat or in every lap, 
lady’s or gentleman’s, as he passes from one end of the car to 
the other; he then returns to his starting-point at the door, 
whence he proceeds to pick up his packages. A more for- 
midable successor next appears in the shape of a tall boy, 
with a shrill voice, which, mingled with the noise of the car, 
and the shrieks of the engine, renders conversation anything 
but comfortable. This boy belongs to the train, and he con- 
tinues to appear and reappear with each of the articles of 
which his assortment is composed. Scarcely has he dis- 
appeared with the weekly illustrated papers before he returns 
with candies, and having again vanished, he comes back 
again with pamphlets and books. Then come “ packages of 
candies, warranted to contain a gold or silver coin,” gum- 
drops, apples, etc. Let no man at any time imagine that he 
is at last rid of him for the trip, for he is certain to reappear 
with something new just before the end of the route is 
reached. He places his wares on whatever they will rest 
upon, whether people like it or not ; in laps, on seats, on 
shoulders, on muffs, on the top of newspapers, not minding if 
he has occasionally to pick them up from the floor. One 
thing may be said to his credit—he is indefatigable and ener- 
getic. It is said that all these hawking boys, or persons by 
whom they are employed, pay heavily to the companies for 
the privilege of using the cars. This may account very natu- 
rally, though not very satisfactorily, for the nonchalance and 
evident consciousness of right with which the boys act, and 
also for the fact that nearly all companies refuse to puta 
stop to the nuisance, 


DETAINING WITNESSES. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Two years in succession the Governor has recommended a 
change in the law in regard to the detention of witnesses in 
criminal cases. Senator Woodin has now introduced a bill 
which promises protection from the injustice and wrong now 
so often inflicted, and from the har¢ships so often coleped. 
This wrong is more frequent in the cities than elsewhere, and 
in New York if rises t@ popstrous proportions, Criminals 





FRANKLIN. | 


while the witnesses 


| who has conspired a, 
is packed off toa jail, while the assailant, the robber, or the 
|rascal of other degree, joins his friends, and makes merry 
jover the indictment which slowly accumulates dust in the 
|oflice of the District Attorney. Mr. Woodin’s bill carries 
out the suggestion of the Governor that no person should be 
detained in prison as a witness beyond a specified term, by 
providing that the detention shall not be fora period of more 
than fourteen days after the commencement of the session 
of any Court cumpetent to try the case. Provision ought 
also to be made that when the trial is postponed at the 
instance of the accused, the testimony of tie witness may be 
taken de bene esse. Even when the people are not ready for 
trial, innocent persons should not sufler imprisonment in 
order that the guilty may be convicted. 





TEMPERANCE IN CONGRESS. 
From the Times. 


Those worthy citizens who believe that the Constitution of 
the United States may be made the instrument for reforming 
the morals of the people, are now employing their time in 
getting up petitions to Congiess for an amendment to that 
instrument making ineligible to office all persons who use 
intoxicating drinks. The defect in this proposition, which 
will suggest itself to all earnest teetotallers is, that it does not 
provide for the cases of those who take to the unfortunate 
habit after they have gained the prize of office. Under it, 
therefore, the baleful seduction of wines at State dinners, and 
the manifold temptations of the restaurants in the basement 
of the Capitol, will still be in full force. If the friends of 
the Temperance reform—a noble reform, and one deservin 
of far more intelligent service than it has generally obtaine 
— cannot invent more practical measures to advance it than 
this, they may as well abandon it. 


TRISH FEUDS. 
From the Tribune. 


The traditional feuds of Ireland sometimes give us a funny 
paragraph ; for there can be no harm in laughing at causeless 
quarrels and a storm of passion about nothing. Take, for 
instance, the teapot tempest raised by “ The Lurgan Appren- 
tice Boys’ Association” (in Armagh), which proclaims by 
resolution “ to the civilized world” its extreme thankfulness 
and delight at the course pursued by the Apprentice Boys of 
Derry on the 7th of December, “ when the effigy of the 
execrable traitor Lundy was, as it should be, consigned to the 
flames, and thus the foul designs of one of the most tyranni- 
cal and Romanizing Governments that ever disgraced the 
nation sét at defiance.’ These are brave words to waste 
upon the combustion of a poor bunch of rags and straw. 
The Lurgan boys hope that the Derry boys will go on with 
what seems to us mischievous tom-foolery, “ the Most High 
being their help;” for this, the reader will remember, is a 
religious quarrel—most religious ! 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
From the World, 


We suppose the temperance people will claim the indefati- 
gable activity of the veteran George Cruikshank as a con- 
vincing testimony to the virtues of cold water. No more 
intemperate preacher of temperance certainly than this 
astonishing old man of eighty has ever lived; and a card just 
designed by him for the American bibliophile and publisher, 
Mr. 5 W. Bouton, as certainly proves that age has not staled 
the freshness of his fancy nor withered the force of his hand. 
The old book-worm who sits in this sketch, spectacles on 
nose, beside his clear bright window, poring with a smile as 
clear and bright upon his wizened features over some choice 
antiquity of types and ink, is as genuine a type and as full of 
life as any one of the myriad creatures of the brain which 
made the name of Cruikshank a power in the days of Southey 
and of Scott. A few lines tell the story now as then, give us 
a sense of daylight without the window-panes, and of intel- 
lect and humor in the old scholar’s bent and busy brow. All 
this cold water may have done for Cruikshank. But Lord 
Brougham was as full of life at an age as advanced; and 
Lord Brougham agreed with Dr. Johnson that port was best 
for men and brandy for heroes. 


GARIBALDI AND THE INTERNATIONAL, 
From the Star. 


A correspondence has lately been printed in the Italian 
papers between Garibaldi and one of his friends on the sub- 
ject of the International. When asked to denounce it, the 
General refuses, and gives some curious particulars concern- 
ing its origin. He says that he belonged to its ranks when he 
served in the Republic of the Rio Grande and Monte Video, 
the principles of it having been establishod there long before 
it was known in Europe. He publicly joined it, he adds, in 
France during the last war, and had he known the odium in 
which it was to be involved, he would have remained in Paris 
to secure it justice.. He scouts the idea that it is intended to 
make war upon capital, declare property a robbery, and in- 
heritance as theft—the old and weak devices constantly en® 
ployed to arrest every useful improvement.......He 
does not approve of the whole of the programme of the 
International, ut he supports the society in the belief that 
its grand object is to advance the moral and material well- 
being of the working-classes, and to combat the sybaritism 
of the plutocracy and those who live upon the misery of 
others. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 
Synopsis of the British Case. 


The British case sets out by expressly limiting the subject 
in dispute. According to the views which we present to the 
arbitrators, the claims referred to the tribunal are claims 
“growing out of the acts” of certain vessels in respect of 
which the Government of the United States alleges that 
Great Britain has failed to perform some international duty. 
The tribunal is reminded that these vessels have not been 
designated by name, but are only indicated by reference to a 
particular class of claims, which are assumed in the treaty to 
haye become familiar to both goyernments, The only yes- 
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and to repeal | under indictment stalk about the streets of the City on bail,| els in respect of the acts in which any claims have been 

of their crimes remain in prison, often | made by the Government of the United States, up to the 
for months. A poor man or a stranger had far better submit | 
to the assaults of a ruffian, the loss of property, the villainy | 
of a hackman, than enter a complaint. The moment that is | ‘ 
| done, the enginery of the law is directed to detain and harass | the Sumter; but no claims in respect of this vessel were 
{him. He is looked upon as a suspicious person or criminal,|made then or since. The Queen’s Government, therefore, 
gainst the liberties of a citizen, and so he | assumes, as the basis of the 


present time, are the Alabama, the Florida, the Georgia and 
the Shenandoah. On one occasion since the war, mention 
was, indeed, made in an American dispatch, of a vessel called 


. : proceedings, that the only ques- 
tion for the arbitrators is whether and how far England has 
been guilty of a breach of international law with respect to 
these four vessels, and is liable to the claims “ growing out of 
their acts.” 

This position, if sanctioned by the arbitrators, reduces the 
case to certain definite issues, on which evidence may be 
presented for or against. But as the nature of the war, the 
belligerent character of both the parties to it, and the law of 
nations with respect to the export of warlike material and 
the non-liability of the neutral for the acts of individual citi- 
zens who engage at their own risk in sucha practice as block- 
ade running, may be elements in a proper consideration of 
our dealings with these four vessels, the British case makes 
an “introductory statement” of events which attended and 
followed the commencement of the civil war, and of the 
course pursued in relation to it by Great Britain and other 
naval powers. The ground here traversed will be familiar 
from the numberless Eapataben, speeches, and essays on the 
subject. It is urged that what the United States Govern- 
ment now calls an “ insurrection”’ was really a war between 
two States of vast geographical area, of great resources, and 
unflinching determination; that the armies of the North 
were overthrown in Virginia, and only succeeded in recon- 
quering the territory of the Confederate States aftera conflict 
of four years; that the North did, in fact, recognize the con- 
flict as a war by the proclamation of blockade, by the seizure 
and condemnation of neutral ships, the number of vessels cap- 
tured or destroyed by vessels of the United States during the 
war, for breach of blockade or in battle, exceeding 1,200, 

To these facts the British Government applies the follow- 
ing general propositions, which it believes to be in accord- 
ance with the serge yy of international law and the prae- 
tice of nations: That it is the duty of a neutral government, 
in all matters relating to war, to act impartially toward the 
belligerent powers; that this duty, inasmuch as it flows 
directly from the conception of neutrality, attends the rela- 
tion of neutrality wherever it exists, and is not affected by 
considerations arising from the political relation which before 
the war the belligerents may have sustained to one another; 
that in maritime war a neutral power is bound to recognize, 
in matters relating to the war, commissions issued and cap- 
tures made by each belligerent; and, lastly, that where either 
belligerent is a community or body of persons not recognized 
by the neutral power as constituting a sovereign State, com- 
missions issued by such belligerent are recognized as acts 
emanating, not, indeed, from a Sovereign Government, but 
from a person or persons exercising de facte, in relation to 
the war, the powers of a Sovereign Government. The bear- 
ing of these propositions on the respective cases of these 
vessels will be readily perceived. The complaint of the 
American Government relates not only to their British 
origin, but to the reception of them subsequently in British 
ports, home or colonial, on terms of equality with Federal 
vessels, the contention of the United States being in sub- 
stance that they were pirates, and without any legal 
status whatever. The British case shows that other neu- 
tral nations took the same view as ourselves, and that their 
practice generally accorded with ours. At the same time 
it is shown that our Government did concede to the North 
as much as it could without abandoning its neutrality, and 
that stringent regulations were made with respect to the 
~ of British ports by vessels carrying the Confederate 

ag. 

Ve have given what, so far as we understand it, is the 
basis of the British case. The arbitrators are asked to con- 
fine themselves to a consideration of the circumstances at- 
tending the origin and career of certain vessels, concern- 
ing which the United States have made claims, and to 
view the conduct of England in regaré to these vessels by 
the light of doctrines which our Government believes to 
be clear and universally accepted, and of facts which it 
alleges to be notorious. Our Government refuses to recog- 
nize the American position—that there was no nationality 
or belligerent capacity but that of the North, and that the 
Confederates were simply insurgents on land and pirates 
at sea. It would put the question as fo!lows: Do the de- 
predations of the Florida, the Alabama, the Georgia, and the 
Shenandoah make us liable, assuming them to have been the 
legally-commissioned vessels of a belligerent who had during 
= war, riglts equal to those of his enemy ?—London 

imes, 


THE GERMANS IN FRANCE, 


The dispatch in which Prince Bismarck declares that he 
will not endure the murder of German soldiers in France 
and the shelter of the assassins is important in itself and 
likely to breed important consequences. According to the 
telegraphic account of it, the Prince declares that “in future, 
should the French authorities refuse to give up assassins, the 
Germans will be compelled to seize French hostages, and in 
extreme cases even have to recourse to more stringent mea- 
sures, in order to enforce their demands. The Imperial Chan- 
cellor points out that the recent events in Paris and Melun 
have proved the exasperation of the French tobe so great 
that in the still pending negotiations with France not only 
must the fulfilment of the conditions of peace be secured, 
but the necessary strength of the German position within 
the occupied departments must also be kept in view.” There 
is much meaning in language like this when it is spoken by 
Prince Bismarck ; and it is none the less significant of possi- 
ble troubles of a serious character because he is in the right 
and the French people are strongly indisposed to admit that 
fact. There was a story in the papers a little while since to 
this effect: a Frenchman stabbed a German soldier and ran 
away. He wasarraigned for the offence, and escaped punish- 
ment on the ground that he had only done a natural and 
patriotic thing. This story has never been contradicted ; 
and it is said that similar murders are not infrequent. Now 
it is clearly impossible that the German Government can per- 
mit outrages of that kind; and they ought to be regarded as 
intolerable by the French themselves. But this does not 
seem to be the case, hy any means. Prince Bismarck’s 
remonstrance appears to have excited nothing but indigna- 
tion amongst French journalists. One newspaper says the 
dispatch simply proves that Prince Bismarck seeks a pretext 
for prolonging the occupation, and several other newspapers 
concur in that opinion. Another says that Prince Bismarck 
is right in considering the hope of a reconciliation prema- 
ture, when a year only has elapsed since German artillery 








struck down women and children in a city where so many 
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Germans had enjoyed hospitality and obtained their bread: 
Another says Prince Bismarck, fearing that the Germans 
may become weary of supporting their enormous war bud- | 
get, is desirous of keeping up among them a feeling of hatred | If so, was the Government right in replacing those same 


ainst the French. Another sees in the dispatch tha 


“Brennus has not yet left our territory,and is on the look 
out for a favorable opportunity to prevent our raising our- 
selves from our present position.” The Opinion Nationale | with such tremendous effect in France, and to the destruction 
says, “Silence is the only reply which it befits the van | of another army which was in our own uninstructed, half- 

uished to meet the insults of the conqueror.’ The Lilerté equipped condition: this, we suppose, was “ thrice hateful” 


declares that a river of blood divides France from Germany 


“Let us know,” it adds, “how to suffer and wait.” The | belongs—the Administration whose chief has declared that 
same paper endeavors to show the immorality of the system he also hates the Alarmist like cholera and cattle plague— 
of hostages. The Journal des Débats thinks that nothing took his advice and justified his statements. The autumn 
remains to be said toa conqueror who neglects no occasion | manceuvres were resolved upon; and being resolved upon, 
to make a display of hig strength and manifest the hostile they proved the Alarmist’s allegation correct that we had no 
sentiments by which he is ever animated. This is the account transport service—and that our little army was not 
we get of the state of feeling; and it is manifestly not a equipped: it couldn’t march forty miles in fact. Here also, 
promising one. There are reasons enough for supposing | then, how base, how foolish, 
that Prince Bismarck does intend to keep France down if he! This hateful and misguided man has also said, ‘not that we 
can—and from his own point of view it is not an unnatural | haven’t men enough on paper, militia and reserve all told 
or unjustiliabie intention. If so, then the French are simply | (on the contrary, he believes we have plenty of men), but that 
playing into his hands; first, by giving him good ground of 
complaint ; and next, by answering his remonstrance in 
terms that promise the revenge he says he suspects and is} be provided against. 


determined to prevent.— Pull Mall Gazette. 


en oe age meg Me. ~~ err en —— 
7 . their Army Organization Bill. And what does Mr. Grant 
PEDANTRY IN POLITICS. Duff himself say? This is what he says: 
cata In a speech prepared not for an Elgin audience | “ When we have once made our army as good in quality as 


alone but for the public at large, Mr. Grant Dutf says, “ We 
all sympathize very deeply with France, but it is idle to deny 
that France up to July, 1870, might have given us a good 
deal of trouble,’ while now “ the danger from France has 
gone past for many a long year.” ‘The fact is, perhaps, ques- 
tionable ; but supposing it to be beyond doubt, what are we 
to say to the judgment which, while insisting, as Mr. Grant 
Duft does, that diplomacy might almost banish war, is so very 
diplomatic as to express satisfaction at the humiliation and 
downfall of a vain, sudden, and revengeful people our 
nearest neighbors ? And why does he think France will not 
soon be again what she was, for fighting purposes? Because 
* in order to give her recuperative forces any chance you must 
have three cine, none of which you will have ; first, abne- 
gation of the policy of revenge; secondly, extensive disar- 
mament; thirdly, Free Trade.’ That these considerations 
are necessary if France is to make money we can under- 
stand ; but‘low extensive armaments and a policy of revenge 
—with or without Free Trade—are guarantees that France 
will not presently become a strong belligerent Power is not 
so clear. But Mr. Grant Duff may say, For war you want 
recuperated forces in the way of money and money’s worth. 
But do you, when you have immense armaments and a spirit 
of revenge determined to risk material goods? It seems to 
us that in those two things you have all that is wanted for 
the purpose, and that if you can wield neither the purpose 
would be very badly served. And it happens that we have 
in the enemy of France an example to go by more valuable 
than mere alae speculation. There are men who can re- 
collect when Prussia was crushed and humiliated by a foreign 
conqueror as France is. In 1870 that same nation was more 
potential for war, in other words more to be feared, than 
any Power that Europe has yetknown. In Mr. Grant Duft’s 
judgment, was the change effecte.| by Free Trade, abnega- 
tion of revenge, and extensive disarmament? Is it not true, 
then, that Prussia began in the first days of her distress the 
preparation of tremendous armaments ?—or that the war 
was cheered by a desire to revenge the outrages inflicted by 


the French of old? And how does the answer reflect on} be permitted in the pantomimes and burlesque which are 


Mr. Grant Dutf’s opinion ? 


Next he goeson to say, “ If there is no danger from France, | would appear to be incredible, but as one department of the 
from what quarter, in the name of common sense, is there! Government has asserted its right to suppress any private 


danger? The bare idea of there being danger from Germany 
is so ridiculous that it is hardly possible to speak of it with 

tience.” How is that? Does he mean to say that we can 
Cone no possible quarrel with Germany—Germany no quar- 
rel with us?—that he can guarantee the good sense and good 


nature of all the rulers of both countries yet to come ?—that | istration. It is desirable that it should be understood that 


no accident can ever happen to inflame the passions of one 


nation against the other?’—that the future can provide no | formances, although it is possible that the fear of punishment 
possible difference of interests? That in eflect is what he| would be as effectual in restraining offences of this nature as 


says; butsince Mr, Grant Duff could not tell us, at the time, 
that France and Germany were making bargains about Bel- 


gium, we cannot trust his foreknowledge that the future has | stances, it might be necessary to take measures to prevent 


no hostile accident or design that possibly can embroil the 
two countries; on the contrary, we have reasons in common- 


sense and experience to distrust amind which pledges itself | which is attributed to him, the mistake has been committed 


so courageously to the statement that there are no unknown 
quantities in its estimate of the future. 


ment only asmall navy of her own. We wonder what Prince 


Bismarck thinks of it ?—not as a matter of disposition, but | impossible to reason with hardened criminals such as Mr 


as a question of power—of what might be done? Further to 


show the yroundlessness of apprehension from Germany, | against amusing speeches. Fashion, however, is sometimes 


Mr. Grant Duff says that the talk there last year of punishing 


England for her supposed delinquencies was “all idle chat-| Gladstone has contrived to cast a ge ng J gloomy and 
ter”—mere nonsens» talked by “ the German quidnune “ who | depressing air over the deliberations of the 
If so, then| might almost be supposed that, like King John, he would 


quidnune and great fool is a proper description for Count }prefer to deliver his confidences among the tombs, and that 
Bernstortf, and the unquestionably threatening tone of certain 


despatches on the contraband question and benevolent | that makes 
neutrality was. no more to be regarded than so much “ idle 
chatter.” Are we then to be guided for the future by Mr. 
Grant Duff's judgment in that matter also, or is it not just a 


is just as great a fool as the foolishest Briton.” 


-— Pull Mall Gazette. 
oe 


THE HATEFUL ALARMIST. 


little unsafe ?..... 


In last Elgin speech, Mr. Grant Duff inveighed strongly | probable that, in his own mind, Mr. Gladstone refers the 
But what | financial disasters of last Session to the classical pun with 


against the “thrice hateful brood” of Alarmists. 
have the Alarmists done? It was the Alarmist who, afte 


the battle of Sadowa, pointed out that it would no longer | misfortunes can hardly be attributed to an exuberant gaicty. 
r. 


do to rely upon raw material, as of old, for success in war 


that no resources were of much value indeed, except such as | Gladstone suflered when he had to attend Cabinet Councils 
could be placed in the field in the shape of men, munitions, | with Lord Palmerston, or to sit on the Treasury Bench while 
equipments, and discipline at short notice: and since in Eng- | that unregenerate nobleman enlivened politics with his genial 
land we still relied upon raw material almost exclusively, | banter. 
having nothing that could be called a well-drilled army with | banished from the precincts of Parliament. It is perhaps not 
sufficient equipments, he so far raised an alarm as to call at-| unnatural that a funereal sol ity should u 

tention to the altered conditions of warfare and our own pre- | appropriate to a course of policy which painfully resembles a 
parations for meeting them. Is it fair to call him “ thrice | burial service over the remains of once cherished principles 
hateful” for doing so? It was the Alarmist who early in 1870| and convictions. Those who remember that the profligate 





But Mr. Grant Duff} assuming that laughter is necessarily revolutionary and trea- 
goes further: he thinks that even if it were possible for Ger-| sonable. It is known that Mr. Gladstone is a serious Minis- 
many to quarrel with England, she would be powerless to| ter, and that he has a pious horror of unseemly levity. 
hurt us. No Bismarck to arrange matters behind the scenes, | Earnest statesmanship is the fashion of the day, and earnest 
with all the power he might wield in the Cabinet or the field, | statesmanship is not compatible with anythizg likefun. Men 
could bring us to harm: and so “ there never was and never 
will be any fear from Germany.” That is Mr. Grant Dutl’s| members of Parliament so destitute of decency that they have 
opinion—based upon the fact that Germany has at this mo-| attempted to raise a laugh in the House of Communs even 


discovered that, for the purpose of making pleasant Budgets, 
our arsenals bad been denuded of their failing stores of gun- 
wder and other material of war. Was this so very wrong? 





t | stores last year—without saying anything about it? It was 
the Alarmist who insisted that our little army wanted that 
practical knowledge of its duties which we saw worked out 





-|too, And yet the Administration to which Mr. Grant Duft 


roperly 


oes the Alarmist appear! 


they do not form a ready fighting force sufficing for our 
various needs, and for such risks and contingencies as should 
But her Majesty’s Government, by the 
mouth of more than one of its most important members, 


it can be—the best army of its size in the world—I trust we 
shall take care that its numbers in times of peace are as small 
a3 is consistent with the only purpose for which we want an 
army—the gurrisons of certain fortresses like Malta and Gib- 
raltar—the maintenance of our rule in India—the support of 
the civil power in Treland always, and now and then for an 
hour or two at home—the very improbable contingency of 
having to send a small force abroad, and the more improbable 
contingency to repel some attack on our shores.” 

From this it appears that there is no disagreement whatever 
between the Alarmists and the member for the Elgin Burghs. 
They want no more than “an army as good in quality as 
ean be,” which shall not be greater than is required for “ gar- 
risoning certain fortresses like Malta and Gibraltar, for main- 
taining our rule in India, for supporting the civil power in 
Treland and at home, for meeting the contingency of sending 
a small foree abroad, and the further contingency of having 
to repel attack on our own shores.” We have said, The 
Alarmist asks for no more than this; the fact is, that he has 
never dared to say openly in set form that he wants so much. 
This is all. No doubt Mr. Grant Dutt speaks of one contin- 
gency as very improbable, and of another as still more im- 
probable. But it does not matter in the smallest degree 
whether a contingency is probable or not if it has to be pro- 
vided for. If Mr. Grant Duft will read his own words care- 
pon he will discover that what he deems necessary is pre- 
cisely what the thrice hateful Alarmist thinks desirable. We 
should like to see his estimate for carrying it out—doubting 
not for a moment that it would satisfy ourselves: and we 
are Alarmists.—J id. 

————_>—__—_—— 


A GOVERNMENT THAT MUST NOT BE 
LAUGHED AT. 


It is reported that the Lord Chamberlain has intimated to 
the managers of the theatres which are under his control 
that no uncomplimentary allusions to the Government will 
usually produced at this season. At first sight the report 
telegrams which happen to be not exactly to its taste, it 
would not perhaps be surprising if another department should 
assume to exercise a similar despotic autLority over the stage. 
The censorship of the drama has survived to the present day 
rather as the assertion of a principle than as an active admin- 
grossness and immorality will not be tolerated in public per- 
a preliminary examination of the pieces which are to be 
produced. It is also conceivable that, under certain cireum- 


the stage from being used for the propagation of sedition. 
If it is true that the Lord Chamberlain has issued the notice 


of identifying the Ministry with the Constitution, and of 


have been known to joke upon the scaffold, and there are 


under the solemn dispensation of the present Premier. It is 
Bernal Osborne, and there are as yet no standing orders 
mvre omnipotent than law, and it may be admitted that Mr. 


gislature. It 


he shares the gloomy monarch’s abhorrence of everything 





that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes 
And strain their cheeks in idle merriment, 
A passion hateful to my purposes. 





His followers may occasionally display signs of restiveness 
or mutiny, but at least they are, as a body, free from the 
reproach of having ever made or understood a joke. It is 


r| which Mr. Lowe associated the Match-tax; but Mr. Bruce’s 


; | It will possibly never be known to this generation what 


Virtue is now in office, and profane mirth has been 


1 most 








reign of the Merry Monarch followed the austerities of the 
Commonwealth may —_—- be a ramen of an appalling 
outburst of levity when Mr. Gladstone retires from public 
ey —Saturday Review. 
—_—__s-____. 


THE ENGLISH TURF. 


The unprecedented success achieved by Baron Rothschild 
during the recent season at length finds a permanent record 
in the pages of the Rucing Calendar. He stands at the head 
of winning owners of racehorses, having secured £24,430, or 
more than double the amount ascribed to the most successful 
of his competitors. Hannah, whose earnings exceed half 
that sum, has won twice as much as Cremorne, who is second 
in the list of winning horses; and King Tom, also the pro- 
perty of Baron Rothschild, is accorded first place among the 
sires of the year, his stock having carried oft prizes to the 
value of £17,971. Larger amounts have been won by indivi- 
dual owners and their horses, pace Count de Lagrange and 
Mr. Sutton with Gladiateur and Lord Lyon in 1865 a 1866. 
but it had never before fallen to the lot of one man to be 
first in all three departments. Baron Rothschild owes his 
success to Hannah (£12,780), Favonius (£5,990), Corisande 
(£3,610), and Chopette (£1,565), the other animals in his esta- 
blishment who have winning brackets to their name havin 
contributed only insignificant amounts to the general total. 
Hannah and Corisande are by King Tom, Chopette is a 
daughter of North Lincoln, and Favonius is, like Cremorne, 
asonof Parmesan. The latter sire occupies the same posi- 
tion in regard to King Tom that his two descendants, Cre- 
morne and Favonius, hold in relation to Hannah—the most 
illustrious of the Mentmore stallion’s progeny. Thus while 
Parmesan is credited with £15,990 as against King Tom’s 
total of £17,971, Cremorne and Favonius have earned £12,- 
169 between them (£6,179 and £5,990 respectively), as com- 
pared to the £12,730 standing to Hannah’s credit. Between 
the names of Baron Rothschild and Mr. Savile, who is third 
on the list of winning owners, is, however, interposed that of 
the gentleman who races under the pseudonym of “ Mr. Lom- 
bard.” His indiscriminate purchases of all the high-class 
animals that come into the market have been so far rewarded 
that he is recorded the winner of seventy-two races and 
£10,119; but it is very questionable whether his success is 
proportionately comparable with that of Baron Rothschild, 
who, with a far smaller stud, and by the exercise of patience 
and judgment in breeding, has achieved in one season all that 
a true lover of racing can desire —Pal Mall Gazette. 


—_——_¢— 
SHAVERS. 


On the very hottest day of Jzly, my brother Toby and I 
emerged from the railway station at Lausanne. We had 
come straight from Paris, but had been delayed en route by 
troop-trains. We were as black as negroes, and looked and 
felt as though we had been profusely peppered with the 
coarsest black pepper. All of us know this pleasing effect 
of the Belgian coal used on the French railways. Fortu- 
nately, the Swiss friends with whom we intended to stay had 
given us up for lost, and were not at the station; so we had 
an opportunity to cleanse and beautify ourselves. Need I 
say that we speeded through the shady paths of the Beau 
Rivage Gardens to those charming baths which, like a minia- 
ture Chillon, rise from the waters of Lake Leman, and there 
spent half an hour in watery paradise. And then we were 
driven to the shop of a well-known barber of Lausanne. 
I had never before been shaved by other hands than my 
own, and it was with a certain sinking at the heart that I sat 
down before a glass. An elegant Loy, with hair miraculously 
arranged, enveloped me in a white wrapper, and soaped me 
sedulously with ice-cold and refreshing lather. Meanwhile, 
the master of the shop stood by and held a fierce argument 
with a German gentleman upon the war, which had just then 
begun, and on the chance of Swiss neutrality being violated. 
The Swiss had sent forty thousand men to the frontier, and 
loried in their patriotism. ‘“ And if,” said the warlike bar- 
r,* the Prussians or Bavarians shall cross our frontier”— 
and as he said this, he gently seized my nose between his left 
fore-finger and his thumb, and waved his razor like a sabre in 
his right hand—“ we Switzers will sweep them from the 
earth ;” and with one flourish of his razor he swept away the 
nascent bristles of my right moustache. Never shall I for- 
get the horror of that moment. My head rested against the 
chair-back,so there was no retreating from my position. The 
slightest forward movement, and my nose would have been 
gone for ever. I dared not speak or scream for mercy, lest 
my lips should have been cut off. I sat in speechless still- 
ness, not daring even to tremble. But in two minutes the 
ordeal was passed, and I was shaved and scathless. 

“ By George!” said 3] brother Toby, “ that what one calls 
a close shave. I think I will keep my bristles till to-morrow, 
and not risk my nose.” So we departed from the shop. But 
Toby and I had many discussions afterwards how it was pos- 
sible for any barber to learn to shave, and as to what kind of 
mortal could be mad enough to trust his nose and chin be- 
neath the razor of an embryo barber making his first essay. 
Some six weeks afterwards, I was at the queen of West of 
England watering-places, sitting under the hands and scissors 
of Mr. Clipclose, the emperor-king of hair-cutters. Now, Mr. 
Clipclose clipped my ambrosial locks while I was yet a boy; 
and so, when I go to his shop, and ask specially for him, he 
deigns to leave his high estate (that is, the drawing-room over 
the shop), and to do that which he, with proud humility, 
terms “ wait” upon me; and while he clips my hair, he enter- 
tains me with sweet converse. 

“ Mr. Clipelose,” I ventured to ask on this occasion, “ did 
you not find it difficult, in the first days of your apprentice- 
ship, to discover people who would let you cut their hair? 
How did you manage ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Clipclose, “many persons do find it 
difficult; but I was an ingenious boy. 1 had to open my 
master’s shop at eight o’clock, but no one came till nine; so, 
for that hour, 1 used to stand at the shop-door, and keep a 
sharp look-out for boys with great crops of hair, and when | 
saw one, I used to look sweet-like, and beckon him over, and 
say : ‘I say, my buck, let me cut your hair. I'll cut it quite 
fashionable, and give you a penny in.’ But after a bit, they’d 
take a half-penny; and before ta been at the business six 
months, they were glad to have their hair cut for nothirg.” 

“And is that the way,” I asked, “in which your appren- 
tices learn ?” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Clipelose, with some little indignation ; 
“that which I was speaking of was a third-rate establish- 
ment. We go on a better system here. All the wheel-chair- 
men are in my employ. h of them comes here once a 
month, and one of my young gentlemen cuts him, and then 
he haves a pint of beer.” 








“ And did you ever learn to shave ?” 
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“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Clipclose: “a guinea extra was paid, 
and it was put special in my articles.” 

“And upon whom did you learn?” I asked with deepest 
interest, for to this all my questions had been tending. 

“ Ah, sir,” said Mr. Clipclose, heaving, to my astonishment, 
a heavy sigh, “that’s a melancholy subject. I don't like to 
think of it. My master contracted to cut and shave the 
County Lunatic Asylum, and we used to practise upon the 
lunatics. Poor things! they wouldn't sit still, and 1 almost 
suppose they couldn’t; and we hacked them about quite 
awful. Awful, awful!” he murmured at intervals for the 
next three minutss, with sad shakings of his well-curled 
head. “I never have had the heart to shave since I have 
been a master,” he presently resumed, “entirely owin 
that. I keep a regular shaver, and he is a real artist, sir, 
assure you. 
shave you.” 

On the morrow, I took my courage in both hands, and 
went. The shaver was an artist. And though, from circum- 
stances over whict. I had no control (for example, the lather 
and shaving-brush), I could not open my mouth to question 
him much, yet I kept my eyes open, and I learned some hints 
towards my future shaving operations. Let me set them 
down for the benefit of neophytes in this branch of self- 
culture. As you strap od razor, strap the two sides alter- 
nately, and keep the back of your razor always on the strap, 
as you turn it from side to side. You thus avoid cutting your 
strap and turning the edge of your razor. As you shave, 
keep your razor almost, parallel with the skin, and not at a 
great angle with it. Give your razor also a slight lateral 
motion. In fact, to borrow the simile of the artist, “ the 
more you can make your shaving like mowing grass with a 
scythe the better.” Do not make faces as you shave, with 
the object of making a better surface for your razor to act 
upon. The skin when strained is easily cut open. Adopt 
these hints, and you will bless the unknown giver, and will 
feel deep pity for those unhappy lunatics, to whom the last 
was certainly unknown.—Chambers’s Journal. 

—_———_@—_—_——— 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL AND THE BOYS. 


Professor Tyndal!—the best of all living sarans for making 
the truths of science familiar to the meanest understanding— 
signalized the Christmas anniversary in London by a talk to 
the boys. A correspondent says of him : 

Dr. Tyndall, talking to boys, is more like an older and 
better-informed — than the others chatting with them, than 
I thought it possible for a Professor to have been; while his 
illustrations and asides take his address completely out of the 
dull and dr — “ery put his young audience completely 

i Why, he lit a cigar in one of his experiments, 
ively smoked it for a second or two; telling us all 
en he did the same thing some years ago at Cam- 
ge he astonished the dons there very much. “I don’t 
suppose any one had ventured to light a cigar in the Cam- 
bridge Senate house before,” remarked the Professor, “ and 
the great people assembled in it looked as if they thought I 
oughtn’t to have taken the likerty.” This said, while a cigar 
is being lit, and as a prelude to its being put between the 
professional lips and puffed at, delighted the boys and girls. 
One professor outraging the conventional susceptibilities of 
ether professors, and telling the story as a good joke, is just 
the thing to hit boy-nature, and if Dr. Tyndall had wanted 
volunteers for a desperately forlorn hope, my opinion is he 
might have counted upon half the lads present. 

Again, when explaining the process by which frost and 
snow had been produced on one of the vessels before him 
and scraping the snow from its sides, the lecturer won all 
hearts. “There’s more snow than I expected to find; enough 
you see, to make a snowball; and if I were very wicked, I 
could actually (doing it) make a snowball out of what is here, 
and pelt Mr. Blank (the lecturer's assistant), with it.” Pro- 
fessor Tyndall suited the action to the words, and having 
compressed the snow naotil it was hard and compact, took 
elaborate aim at the gentleman assisting him (whose back was 
turned), and sent the snowball spinning past him and within 
a foot of his head. It may be imagined how the boys roared 
at this; and though these illustrations were exceptional, the 
pleasant, friendly, and familiar manner and speech main- 
tained throughout were equally noteworthy, as were the sur- 
prising pains taken to follow each chain of reasoning fairly 
out. The boy or girl who fails to master the principles of 
what is being put before him at the Royal Institution must 
be singularly obtuse. 

—_—_@—__ 


A DROLL LETTER FROM JOHN RUSKIN. 


Mr. Ruskin sent the following curious letter to the Pall 
Mall Gazette : 

I have been every day on the point of writing to you since 
your notice on the 18th of the dirty state of the London streets, to 
ask whether any of your readers would care to know how such 
matters are managed in my neighborhood. I was obliged, a 
few years ago, fur the benefit of my health, to take a small 
house in one of the country towns of Utopia, and though I was 
at first disappointed in the climate—which, indeed, 1s no bet- 
ter than our own, (except -_ there is no foul marsh air)—I 
found my cheerfulness and ability for work greatly increased 
by the mere power of getting exercise pleasantly close to my 
door, even in the worst of the winter, when, though I have a 
little garden at the back of my house, I dislike going into it, 
because the things look all so dead ; and tind my walk on the 
whole, pleasanter in the streets, these being always perfectly 
clean; and the wood carving of the houses prettier than much 
of our indoor furniture. 

_But it was about the streets I wanted to tell you. The Uto- 
pians have the oddest way of carrying out things, when once 
they begin, as far as they can go; and it occurred to them one 
dirty December long since, when they, like us, had only cross- 
ing sweepers, that they might just as well sweep the whole of 
the street as the crossings of it, so that they might cross 
anywhere. Of course that meant more work for the sweepers; 
but the Utopians have always hands enough for whatever work 
is to be done in the open air; they appointed a due number of 
broomsmen to every quarter of the town; and since then, at 
any time of the year, it is in our little town as in great Rotter- 
dam when Doctor Brown saw it on his journey from Norwich to 
Colen in 1668, “the women go about in white slippers,” which 
is pretty tosee. Now, sir, it would, of course, be more difficult 
to manage anything like this in London, because, for one thing. 
in our town we have a rivulet running down every street that 
slopes to the river ; and, besides, because you have coal dust 
and smoke and whet not to deal with; and the habit of spitting. 
which is worst of all. In Utopia, a man would as soon vomit 
—_ _ the street (or anywhere else, indeed, if he could 
elpit. 
But still, it is certain we can at least anywhere do as much for 
the whole street as we have done forthe crossing; and to show 


to 
do 
You come to-morrow morning, sir, and he shall 



















that we can, I mean, on the first of January next, to take three 


street sweepers into constant service ; they will be the first | 


terest to them as, for instance, the port of Brindisi, can hard- 
ly be expected to indulge in the luxury of grubbing in the 


people Lemploy with the interest of the St. George's fund, of earth for possible antiquities on any very large scale. It is, 


which I shall get my first dividend this January ; and wherever | 


I can get leave from the police and inhabitants, I will keep my | ties are —s 
three sweepers steadily at work for eight hours a day; and I| others who wil 
hope soon to show you a bit of our London streets kept as clean | 


as the deck of a ship of the line. 
—_—_ 


THE MAGNOLIA. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


The gradual shades of the twilight fall, 
And the scents of flowers, after the heat, 

Come freshly over the garden wall; 

But one rich odor transcends them all, 
Strong and subtle, and sweet, oh, sweet! 


A wonderf1l fragrance, deep and rare, 

The breath of the great magnolia flower, 
That, after the long day’s din and glare, 
Comes softly forth, like a silent pare. 

To bless and sweeten the grateful hour. 


At morn to the Sun's enamored rays 
It opens its bosom’s snowy prime; 
Pride of the sultry summer days, 
It gives its beauty to all who gaze, 
ut keeps its breath for the twilight time. 


Queen of the South and love of the Sun! 
Happy indeed must the sleeper be 

Who finds his rest, when at last ’tis won, 

And the dew hangs heavy, and day is done, 
Under the mat magnolia tree ! 


For when the valleys grow dim with night, 
And the skies relent from their noonday heat, 

Its long leaves shine in the level light, 

And its wide rich blossoms of luminous white 
Slowly close, with a gush of sweet. 


I see it, glittering in moonlit air, 

With blossoms like white translucent bowls 
Of alabaster, all creamy fair, 
Filled with a fragrance strange and rare 

As a waft from the land of happy souls. 


Oh, gentle airs, which so softly blow, 
Waving your beauty loverwise, 

Tell me, if haply ye may know, 

Is this like the lovely trees which grow 
By the silver streams of Paradise ? 


For if Nature holds in her garden wide 
One thing so perfect and wholly fair, 

That when we cross to the other side, 

Where the green fields smile and the clear waves glide, 
We may find it, grown immortal, there— 


Safe from winter and storm and blight, 
Green and deathless—it seems to me 
It is this fair dweller in warmth and light, 
With its glossy leaves and its blossoms white, 
The beautiful, brave magnolia tree! 
—Galary. 
—_—_~»_———. 


ROME EXPLORED. 


To the less superficial sight-seer the topography of Rome 
is asubject no less perplexing than it is ops If, asa 
gifted novelist has said, the very soil there is a palimpsest, it 
is certain that the learned have striven with all their might to 
puzzle and thwart the unlucky ones who may try to read it 
aright. Every arch has its controversy, every term its battle 
royal, every flagstone its theory. The vaults of Santa Maria 





Nuova has been variously described as a temple of A.culapius, 
a temple of the Sun end Moon, and a temple of Castor and 
Pollux. The Mica Aurea is shown to have been a Greek 
girl, a bear, and a supper house. That miracle of wrong- 
headedness, Jacob Bryant, finds rivals among the Roman 
topographers ; for many of the conflicting theories have been 
maintained with an obstinacy, a dogmatism, and an unfair- 
ness seldom surpassed in the annals of archzxological wrang- 
ling. Infallibility, indeed, seems a contagious disorder at 
Rome, and as much an adjunct of the genius loci as the ma- 
laria itself. “Il est singulier,’’ said the Duchesse de la Ferte, 
“qu'il n’y ait au monde que moi qui aie toujours raison.” 
Long after a theory has exploded some of its partisans will 
still be found clinging to it with fond and unflinching tena- 
city. Thus, when Voltaire was in Germany he was proved 
during a theological discussion to have completely mistaken 
the character and history of the Prophet Habbakuk, whom 
he bad sharply denounced @nd condemned. “C'est eal,” 
said Voltaire, “ cecoquin d’Habbakuk etait capable de tout.” 
It is no wonder that archeological researches carried on 
much in the spirit of Voltaire and Madame de la Ferte 
should only lead to confusion and obscurity ; and it is a relief 
to turn from so inextricable a tangle of conflicting evidence 
to the pages, for instance, of Nardini, who classes the remains 
on the Aventine under two heads. “ Situs non omnino incerti, 
et situs plane incerti”—that is, “sites not wholly uncertain 
and sites obviously uncertain.” As Lord Broughton has ob- 
served, one is tempted to divide all the Roman remains, save 
the few unquestionably authentic piles, such as the Pantheon 
and the tomb of Hadrian, into these two classes. 

When so many deeply learned men have failed, it almost 
savors of presumption to indulge in further research. We 
should, in fact, look forward to any renewed attempts with 
unqualified diffidence were it not that a chance now occurs 
for solving some of the hardest riddles which have foiled the 
skill of the erudite. The best of explorers and the surest 
guides, after all, are the spade and the pickaxe. They are 
the ultima ratio of topographers. Since, after years of uncer- 
tainty, they have given us Diana’s Temple at Ephesus, we 
need despair of nothing. We therefore welcome the new 
opportunities now afforded for sctting some of the most 
vexed questions of Roman topography finally at rest. The 
Tialian Government have already done much towards this 
object. They have undertaken to excavate the whole of the 
Palatine Hill and the ground contained between the Forum 
Romanum, the Via Sacra, the Arch of Constantine, and the 
Circus Maximus. ‘The Italian Parliament has voted £12,000 
for this excavation, which will be enclosed by a wall. It 
cannot, however, be expected that Italian finance can admit 
of many such expensive undertakings. A Government which 





has done so little towards improving a spot of such vital in- 








however, understood that the Government and local authori- 
willing to have such excavations made by 
pay for them and will make fair compensa- 
tion to the owners and occupiers of the ground.—Pal) Mall 
Gazette. 

———_>__——_ 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The subscribers to the opera at Caloutta closed the house 
during the illness of the Prince of Wales. An e\traordinary 
feeling of sympathy with the Queen and. Royal Family per- 
vaded all classes. The Roman Catholic Bishop orderod pray- 
ers for the Prince's restoration. 


An incident is reported in a telegram from St Petersburg, 
which, if correct, exhibits to some extent the direction of pub- 
lic feeling in Russia. During a performance in a Moscow 
theatre an offensive parody of the ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine” was 
vehemently applauded, and several Germans who hissed were 
ejected, 


An English steam-ploughing company is about to be started 
at St. Petersburg. ‘The most active members of the Russian 
Agricultural Society have warmly taken up the matter, as 
have also some of the largest landowners in the empire. 


The rich people have taken it into their heads during the 
last few days to leave Paris. Whether these ‘* swallow flights” 
be the result of apprehended trouble, or the bad weather, is 
uncertain—the fact is true. 


A late number of the Charitvari has a caricature represent- 
ing M. Thiers displaying a statue marked ‘‘ Republique” to 
the members of the French Assembly. He says, ‘‘Gentle- 
men I have roughly designed this during your absence; you 
will finish it now as you think best.” The statue, it shouldbe 
added, represents M. Thiers himself. 

M. A. de Reumont, of Bonn, writes to correct an impression 
which generally prevails as to the monument of the Stuart 
family in St. Peter's, Rome, It was noterected, as most peo- 
ple suppose, by George IV., but by Mngr. Angelo Cessarini, 
the executor of Cardinal York, with money which the Cardinal 
left for the purpose. 


The Printer’s Register \ately mentioned the Emperor Wil- 
liam among the members of the ‘‘ gentle and noble” craft of 
typography. This is an error, so far as the Emperor is con- 
cerned, The exalted typographer, who may really and truly 
be claimed as a member of the craft, is the Crown Prince of 
the German Empire, who began his practical studies as a com- 
positor in the year 1845, after a visit to Henel’s printing 
office in Berlin, when the Prince took a strong and lasting 
fancy to the business. 


Further dispatches from India, from both the French and 
English expeditions, confirm statements as to the material 
constitution of the corona, a telegram from Mangalore adding 
the information that the extension of the carona.above hydro- 
gen is apparently small; the structure is a nebulous air. 

The pro-Russian or Young Lettish party are eccused by the 
Cologne Gazette of urging the peasants of Livonia to a whole- 
sale massacre of the landed proprietors. ‘That journal repub- 
lishes an incendiary document, in which the peasants are told 
how they may systematically destroy the landowners, who are 
mostly of the German race. 


It is reported that ‘‘the new machines for printing, compo- 
sing, and distributing type, which have be: 1 recently perfected 
at the 7'imes printing-office, will be exhibited in work at the 
exhibition of 1872.” 


In a book purporting to contain communications from the 
departed, a spirit called ‘* Flora” reports herself as having 
found a room (in heaven) colored ‘‘ dark rich crimson, shaded 
from black up to shell-pink.” 

The herdest thing said by a wit to his son, who had none, 
but loved the turf, was, ‘‘ Sir, you will come to selling cor- 
rect cards upon a racecourse, and you will be put in the stocks 
because they are not correct.” 


The following Irish way of saying the streets are dirty has 
been forwarded to a Dublin paper, by way of an advertise- 
ment :—‘‘ Lost, in the neighborhood of Appian way, a cross- 
ing composed of granite stones. When last seen it extended 
across Leeson-street. Should this meet the eye of some geo- 
logist who is possessed of a pickaxe, he is requested to dig 
about the locality, as it cannot be very deep down, having 
been seen about a month ago by some workmen belonging to 
the Pembroke Township.” 

Isn't the world older than it used to be ? said a young hope- 
fal to his senior. Yes, myson. Then what do folks mean by 
old times? Go to bed, sonny, that’s a good boy, and we'll 
talk of these things on the morrow. 


A few days ago a child was crying in a street near Charing- 
cross, London. A compassionate lady, passing at the time, 
stopped and asked him what was the matter. ‘I'be child re- 
plied, ‘* Cos I've lost a penny mother gave me.” “Ab, well, 
never mind,” said the lady, ‘‘here is another for yon,” and 
proceeded upon her way, but had not gone far when she heard 
the little fellow bellowing more lustily than before. She turned 
back and again asked the cause, upon which the little urchin 
answered, ‘‘ Why, if I ’adn’t lost the first one, [should ‘ave ’ad 
tuppence.” 

A lisping mother, who had preseated her infant at the bap- 
tismal font for christening, on being asked by the clergyman, 
‘* What name?” responded, in a whisper, ‘‘Luthy, Thir,” 
when, to the horror of the whole congregation and the con- 
sternation of the mother, he christened the baby—Lucifer. 

An Indiana groom kissed the bride so loudly as to extort a 
round of applause from the congregation. 

The following anecdote is related of the Pope:—The 
Marchesa di Rudini, wife of the young Sicilian deputy, who 
was for some months Prefect of Naples, and held office for a 
short time as Minister of the Interior, went recently to the 
Vatican and asked for an audience of the Holy Father. ‘‘ What 
do you want, Madame la Marquise ?” asked the Pope, ‘* Your 
saintly benediction for myself and family,” replied the noble 
lady. ‘‘For you, certainly,” said his Holiness, giving his 
benediction; ‘‘but for your husband is quite a different 
thing.” He smiled at seeing the consternation of the marquise 
when she heard his intention not to confer the benediction on 
her husband, but afterwards added, ‘‘ Well for this once I 
will bless your husband.” The marquise kissed the hauds of 
his Holiness, and as she was leaving the andience chamber he 
said, ‘Yes, for your husband too, but for this o1ce only.” 

In the first year of the century, a weekly newspaper was 
commenced under the title of the Morning Mercury, or a Farce 








of Fools. One cannot see what possible bearing such a title 
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as this could have on the general news of the day. Yet the 
title was not more strange than one given to a newspaper 
started thirty years before this time. The latter title was 
Jesuita Vapulans ; or, a Whip for the Fool’s Back, and a Gag 
for his Foul Mouth. But at the two periods referred to, in 
newspaper history, everything was unlike the views which we 
entertain at the present day. In 1708 a @~ was set on foot 
under the singular title of the British Apollo, or Curious 
Amusements for the Ingenious ; to which are added the Most 
Material Occurrences, Foreign and Domestic. Performed by 
a Society of Gentlemen. ‘I'he first number was issued on the 
15th of February, and it was published twice a week, and con- 
tinued for three years. 


A Crumb of Comfort—It is some consolation for all those 
unhappy persons whose income is derived solely from their 
own exertions that, provided they continue subject to that 
fearful condition, they will.at least be spared such a trial as 
Tichborne. ‘*What have they Done ?”—-A delicate epi- 

is involved in the proposed election of Mr. Sheriff Ben- 
nett to the School board. We think that the hint was wanted. 
His presence will be a standing suggestion to his exemplary 
colleagues that there is such a thingas Time. Enough. 
Quite One of the Family—Scene, the family at breakfast. 
They had been very anxious lately about an impending in- 
teresting event in the newly-married life of the eldest daugh- 
ter. Enter Page (with postcard, and unable to control his 
feelings): It’s all right, ’m! Miss Clara, 'm—(correcting him- 
self)—'t least Mrs. Charles Perkins, twins! Yesterday after. 
noon, ’m! All three on ‘em doin’ well, 'm!—(In these happy 
circumstances the rebuke he got for daring to read the card, 
and for not bringing it on’ a tray as usual, was merely nomi- 
nal.— Punch. 

Pert but Pertinent—Uncle John is a bad hand at guessing 
Bessie’s riddles, charades, ete.—she calls him Enigma-ramus, 
A Three-decker—Nature when she adorned the Graces. 
Too Many Cooks—We are informed there are no less 
than 21 daily political papers published in Paris. No wonder 
~ Parisians are in such a fog about political matters.— 

“un. 

Something Like Christmas Holidays—Junior Clerk: How! 
look here, Fipps, I want to be away a month or s9.—Senior 
Clerk: All right, old fellow. Leave, I suppose ?—Junior 
Clerk: Haw! no—domestic affliction—someone’s going to 
marry me. The Reason Why—Shopkeeper: Christmas 
boxes, indeed! Why, you don’t deal here.—Little Girl: Oh 
yes, sir, we do, please, sir! Mother always gets all her postage 
stamps of you. An Auctioneer’s Motto—Buy and buy. 
P'lice don’t, said the pickpocket who was being run in. 
———yYou may always recognize a champagne-maker by his 
fiz. Relief for the Unemployed—Work. The End 
of the World—To make money. The Way to Treat a 
Man in Possession—Pay him out.—Judy. 

Jack Pudding’s Jokes—An important question is agitating 
my mind, which I put to metropolitan managers—Do the 
“waits” at theatres expect Christmas-boxes ? The best 
“yound” game for Christmas-tide—A jolly good ‘‘ ball.” 
A sweet poetic youth, with 18 inches of turndown col- 
lar and half-a-yard of hair, says he loves to hear the Christmas 
bells; they seem to ring out a message of peace. A more 






































the Prince, expressed his Royal Highness's regret at being 
unable to be present, and said that the Prince returned thanks 
to the Almighty for his recovery, and trusted soon to be able 
to leave his bed and come among them. This brief address 
was greeted with three cheers, for the Prince, and each reci- 
ient was then called forward by name, and filled a basket with 
is or her portion, receiving from the Princess a pleasant ac- 
knowledgment of their bows and courtesies in passing. 
A telegraphic despatch says that the small-pox continues to 
spread in all parts of the British isles. 
The Rev. Mr. Watson, who has been on trial at Chatham 
for the murder of his wife, has been found guilty. 
Sir F. Scudamore has been appointed Director-General of 
the telegraphs of the United Kingdom. This announcement 
disposes of the rumors of bis retirement from the public ser- 
vice. 
Mr. John Ruskin has presented a valuable collection of 
nuinerals and fossils to the High School, Nottingham. 
It is stated that the new title of the retiring Speaker of the 
House of Commons, on his elevation to the peerage, will be 











Baron O ton, of Ossington, Nottinghamshire. 
The Tichborne case has been resumed, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral ing for the defe He declared that they proposed 


to prove that the claimant was a conspirator, perjurer, a com- 
mon impostor, and villain, and that Baigent and Carter were 
his accomplices. He read a number of letters to show that 
the real Sir Roger was a refined gentleman, and he said he 
would put on the stand Mrs. Radcliffe, cousin of the real 
baronet, to swear that the claimant's statemont that he had 
illicit intercourse with her was false. 

A proposal is gradually gathering shape to lay down another 
telegraph cable between Englaud and America to work at far 
cheaper rates than those for which the messages can now be 
sent. Mr. J. Wagstaff Blundell, of London, advertises in the 
English papers that a preliminary prospectus of a company to 
be formed with the intention of effecting this result will be 
forwarded on application. Whatever may be the fate of this 
particular project, it is certain that the present high rates will 
infallibly bring about competition sooner or later. 
Preparations are being made for covering in the gutted 
parts of Warwick Castle with a temporary roof, in order to 
protect the inside walls from rain and the inclemency of the 
weather. 

Lord Amberley has written to the Workmen's Peace Asso- 

iation, inclosing a ch for £10, and stating that, while he 
agreed with one portion of the society's object, namely, the 
establishment of a High Court of Nations for the settlement of 
international disputes, yet he could not approve the other 
part of their programme, that of the abolition of the standing 
army. 
The British Home Secretary has received a memorial, signed 
by the Presidents of the Medical and Surgical Corporations of 
London, the medical officers of the Royal family, and the most 
eminent members of the legal profession, praying that in any 
pending legislation upon the Contagious Diseases acts, noth- 
ing may be done to weaken the beneficial sanitary operation 
of the acts at present in force. 








ractical person says their ‘‘ row” suggests “‘ din” ners. 
ere’s 2 “catch” for use while the log is burning. Pat this 
to a lady, ‘‘Say, ‘Yule be mine.’” If a breach of promise 


Cc ti on the voluminous case (and the claim for 
damages implied therein) which the United States Govern- 
ment has delivered to the arbitrators under the Washington 





case should ensue, explain the case to the jury.——-—A Hint 
for the City Authorities—How to widen a street. By putting 
B before it you can make any ‘‘ road broad.” —The Hornet. 


NEW NURSERY RHYMES FOR THE TIMES, 


See-saw, Bradlaugh, 
England must have a new master: 
No one the better a penny a day, 
All go to ruin the faster. 


Dilke, Dilke, Dilver. 
Grudged the Queen Ler silver. 
Call Goldstick 
To beat him, quick! 
Dilke, Dilke, Dilver. 


8 ng a song of 'Tichborne ; 
Twitchings of the eye, 
Ever so many witnesses 
With fingers in the pie. 
The case has long been opened, 
To an end it can’t be brought : 
Isn't this a dreary thing 
To set before a court! 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The latest telegrams announce that the Prince of Wales is 
making satisfactory progress in his convalescence, but some 
time must elapse before bis health is fully re-established. The 
tenants of the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, in a body, 
waited on His Royal Highness on the 13th, and congratulated 
him on his recovery. 


' 


Treaty, the London 7imes of the 2d inst. says: ‘* The Wash- 
ington Government, as its agents admit, has not made an esti- 


[Jan. 20, 1872. 


The second session of the Provincial Parliament of Manitoba 
was opened on January 16th by a speech from the Lieutenant- 
Governor. He congratulated the people on the peaceful con- 
dition of affairs; on the extermination of small-pox, by pro- 
hibition of selling buffalo robes by the Indians; on the great 
abundance of game, which had supplied the people with cheap 
food and measurably improved the condition of the aborigines, 
and on the rich harvest of wheat last year. He congratulated 
the inhabitants on the attitude assumed by them at the time 
of the last Fenian raid, and on the friendly action of the 
United States Government. 

There is great excitement in regard to the gold discoveries 
at Peace River, in the mountains. Letters from Edmington 
confirm the intelligence. The distance of the mines from 
Edmington is about 800 miles west. Miners from Edmington 
intend to leave alung with the Hudson's Bay Company Ex- 
rress, in January, by way of Stone Lake, on dog-sleds. An- 
other party is expected to start from Fort Garry in early 
Spring, before the ice breaks up in the lakes and rivers. 


THE CONTINENT. 


A tummary of M. Pouyer-Quertier’s budget, which is being 
printed, estimates the expenditure at 2,415,000,000 francs, and 
the revenue at 2,429,000,000 francs, leaving a surplus of 
14,000,000 francs. New taxes are proposed to the amount of 
247 millions, of which 90 millions consist of duties derivable 
from raw materials, 65 millions from textile fabrics, 30 mil- 
lions from taxes on personal property, .20 millions from an in- 
ereased tax on sugar, 10 millions from increased duties on 
manufactured goods, and 10 millions from reimposing the 
navigation dues. The French army estimates have been fixed 
at the sum of 450 millions of francs (18 millions sterling), The 
Committee of the Budget, it is said, raised no serious objec- 
tion to the estimate when it was submitted to them. 


The number of police in Paris has so vastly increased under 
the last Republic, and, as compared with London, is so greatly 
out ef proportion to the population of the city, that we may 
expect presently to hear of the members taking each other up, 
pour passer le temps. In 1854 Paris was cared for by 750 ser- 
gents de ville, of whom 300 were employed in special ser- 
vices, only 450 being available for the surveillance of the 
twelve arrondissements of the city. In view of the Exposition 
of 1855, the effective was raised to 3,600, and the English 
system of ‘‘ beats "introduced, In 185° the annexation of the 
suburbs made a second augmentation necessary, and Paris had 
4,616 policemen, at an annual cost of 7,617,995 francs, a 
charge partly borne by the city and partly by the State. 


The French Government has no intention of selling the 
Crown jewels, a vote of the Assembly havirg reserved those 
which have an artistic or historical value, and the sale of those 
which have an intrinsic value would produce an insignificant 
amount. Inventories of the Crown jewels have been made on 
various occasions. 

Le Monde, one of the leading French journals in the reli- 
gious interest, has just announced its deliberate decision to 
respect the Sabbath day’s rest, and not tv appear on Monday. 
This conscientious and thoroughly logical attitude has pro- 
cured for it several congratulatory letters from the French 
bishops. 


According to the Berlin correspondent of the 7iimes, the 
peace of Europe, will ‘‘to a certain extent, depend upon 





mate of the indirect losses, and possibly it would be satisfied 
with such a moderate sum as would suffice to place on record 
its success in a ten years’ controversy. But, in the face of a 
formal claim of this kind, we cannot afford to let judgment go 
by default in the expectation that the plaintiff will not demand 
substantial damages.” Referring to the supposed difficulty of 
apportioning awards for constructive damages, the same jour- 
nal says: ‘‘It is plain that we are here in the most nebulous 
regions of hypothesis, and the only reasonable course is to 
refuse to recognise liability for such indirect and remote con- 
sequences.” 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council held at the 
Guildhall, London, on the 22d ult., the Lord Mayor presiding, 
Mr. H. E. Knight said he had given notice of a motion affect- 
ing in an important manner the whole of the metropolis. It 
was, ‘* That notice having been given of the introduction of a 
bill into Parliament to give sanction to a scheme of Mr. Ba- 
zalgette for the drainage of the valley of the Thames, it be re- 
ferred to the Commissioners of Sewers and the Gas and Water 
committees to examine the particulars of the said scheme, espe- 
cially as to the manner in which the drainage of the proposed 
sewerage farm may affect the water supply of the metropolis.” 
Mr. J. E. Saunders thought the subject was so important that 
the leave of the court should be given to put the motion at 
once. This was agreed to, and the motion wss carried without 
discussion, Mr. Knight remarking that the scheme proposed 
to take the sewage of 390,000 houses spread over a large area, 
and deposit that sewage or a farm 3,000 acres in extent in the 
centre of the water-shed of the River Thames. The Bourne 
brook flows through the centreof that farm into the Thames 
at Weybridge, three or four miles above the place where the 
largest companies take their water supply from the metropolis, 
= he felt satisfied the drainage into the farm must poison 

e water. 


Mr. Cardwell, the British Secretary of State for War, ad- 


a 





There were medical assistants at Sandringham, indep 
of the three doctors who signed the bulletins. One of these 
assistants’ duties were solely to attend to the temperature of 
the room where the Prince was lying. 


It is reported that a day of national rejoicing, as well as a 
day of thanksgiving, is to be appointed when the Prince of 
Wales shall have completely recovered. Such an occasion 
would probably be embraced for demonstrations of loyalty 
throughout the country.—Since the foregoing was in type a 
telegram announces that to-morrow will be observed in all the 
churches as a day of thanksgiving for the restoration to health 
of the Prince. An official thanksgiving will take place in St. 
Paul’s Church about the 20th of February. Queen Victoria 
hopes to attend. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, when serving as a midshipman on 
board her Majesty's ship St. George, commanded by Captain 
Egerton, was, while at Naples, attacked by typhoid fever, and 
the ship was in consequence ordered to Malta, where the 
Prince was landed, and placed under the care of the present 
Director-General, Sir Alexander Armstrong (then deputy-in- 
spector), who, by judicious treatment and never-ending atten- 
tion, succeeded in bringing his patient to a state of convales- 
cence in the course of six weeks, 


The Princess of Wales, the Princess Alice, and Prince Louis | fax by a boat touching at the principal ports on the Western 
of Hesse were present on Saturday, the 23rd ult., at the an-|Shore. The company was organized, and $40,000 subscribed | 
nual distribution of Christmas gifts to Re pews at Sandring- | towards purchasin 


bam, General Knollys, speaking on be: 


d his constituents in Oxford, un the Ist inst., and, re- 
ferring to the ‘Treaty of Washington, said: ‘‘ We have con- 
cluded in the past year arrangements with the United States 
of America which, I hope, are destined to put an end forever 
to a state of things which has been one of the greatest mistakes 
that ever was made in the policy of Great Britain ; that mistake 
was to part on bad terms with our fellow-subjects in our North 
American colonies. It was not the parting with them. [If it 
was to the material interest of the Americans that they should 
separate from us, there would have been no harm in thatsepa- 
ration if we hsd separated on good terms; but the greatest 
possible harm might result from separating on bad terms. I 
hope the arrangement which has been made has removed that 
misunderstanding, the greatest misfortune the country has 
ever known; and that we shall see the children who have 
sprung from this isle—the English-speaking race, who occupy 
a larger portion of the earth than any other race of human 
kind—united, not, of course, under one Government, but in 





one heart and one fold, true to the traditions of one common 
literature, and united in the bond of one common language.” 

Tue Domtnion.—A meeting was held in Halifax on the 15th 
| to consider the expediency of organizing a company to estab- 
lish steam communication between the United States and Hali- 


the acceptance or rejection by the Freach Legislative Assem- 
bly of the military proposals of M. Thiers.” If the French 
army should be all but doubled, the cry for revenge will, he 
holds, be difficult to allay, and in the event of France forcing 
on a war, the writer regards a German-Russian alliance as in- 
evitable. Prussia is, it is stated, already making military 
preparations. In accordance with an order of the Prussian 
War office, the various German armies under the immediate 
command of the Government at Berlin will next year enlist 
over and above their ordinary quota of 100,000 men, an addi- 
tional number of 24,000 recruits. Bavaria, Saxony, and Wur- 
temberg will probably follow the example by supplying a fur- 
ther contingent of 9,000, and adding to these the 32,000 to be 
gradually raised in Alsace and Lorraine, it is estimated 
that during the next twelve years there will be an addition to 
the effective strength of the German army of 330,000 men. 


Prince Bismarck addressed a dispatch to Count Arnin, the 
German Ambassador in Paris, dated ths 7th inst., in which, 
alluding to the acquittal of murderers of German soldiers in 
France, he declares that in fature, should the French authori- 
ties refuse to give up assassins, the Germans will be compelled 
to seize French hostages, and in extreme cases even have re- 
course to more stringent measures, in order to enforce their 
demands, 


A Lombard telegram states that the Emperor William has 
conferred the Order of the Red Eagle of the first class on 
Prince Earnest of Leiningen, a captain in the British Navy, 
and cousin of Queen Victoria. A rumor is current in Berlin 
of Mr. Reed's intention to accept an offer made him by the 
German Government to take a position in the Marine Depart- 
ment of the German service. The High Admiral, Prince 
Adalbert, is seriously indisposed. a 

Alsace is beginning to reap considerable advantages from 
her new position. German houses have been large purcha- 
sers in Alsatian wines, and several Alsatian vine growers have 
established houses in Berlin and Leipsic. The prices have 
been rising considerably in consequence. Wurtemberg has 
also been buying largely ; and 1870 Rienzheimer, for instance, 
which till lately was considered dear at 60 francs the ohm, is 
not to be had now for less than 76 francs. 


The official gazette of St. Petersburg, Pruvitelstrenni Vest- 
nik, which rarely ventures an opinion of its own, has pub- 
lished a remarkable article, one object of which is too cool 
down the enthusiasm of the Panslavonian zealots who wish 
for an immediate opening of the whole Eastern Question, snd 
consequent hostilities with Anstria and Turkey. ‘The conclu- 
sion drawn is that, according to the present policy of Russia, 
Turkey and Austria are not to be broken up as the Panslavo 
nians desire, but that the Slavonian Provinces are to receive 
a certain amount of independence, and to be the natural allies 
of the Czar. Mention is then made of a striking observation 
of Prince Bismarck to a traveller, to whom the following omin- 








ous remarks were made: ‘‘ When I did allin my power to 
obviate war between France and Germany, it was not because 
}. doubted the issue. We were too strong to render defeat 
probable. I was convinced that war, once begun, would 
| Spread over half a century.” 


| The Emperor of Brazil has been travelling about the conti- 
|nent under the title of Duke d’Alcantara. It appears that this 
title belongs to an old Castilian family, the members of which 


i g ® powerful steamer torun between Halifax, are very indignant at the assumption of the title, wi 
and by desire of | Portland, and Boston, calling at Liverpool and Yarmouth. my Boe tennis ~ Npaaea 


| having obtained from them the necessary permission ! 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


then to take an additional $200,000,000 of the |General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 


fives, and $800,000,000 of the four-and-a- 
halfs,on or before the close or 1873. The 


shipping and discharge of seamen engaged in 
merchant ships belonging to the United 
States, and for the further protection of sea- 
men, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 





WALL Street, Fruway P, M., Jan. 19, 1872. 


The chief interest during the week under 
review appears to have been centered in the 
stock market, which has fluctuated under 
large operations, but ending in a i and 
persistent advance. The reasons adduced 
for this strength are entirely owing to the 
ease in the Money market, and the manipula- 
tions of large operators, and the future of 
the market points to an advance to still 
higher quotations. Money is easy at 6and 7 
per cent.on call, and prime endorsed paper 
passes readily at 7 and 9 per cent., with ex- 
ceptional dealings at better rates. At these 
terms there were more acceptances on the 
market anda larger business has been done. 
Gold is strong at 1087, and 109, with an ap- 
pearance of increased strength, now that 
there is but a slight chance of Messrs. Jay 
Cooke and Co.’s offer for the foreign loan 
being accepted, and the more 50, as the cus- 
tom duties will absorb all the quantities offer- 
ing for some weeks to come. Foreign ex- 
change is quiet at 10914 for 60 days, and 
1097, for short sight banker's sterling. Gov- 
ernments are strong but dull. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 


Jan. 12. Jan. 19. 
American Gold... ...... 184@ — 18%MD — 
Del. Lack. & Western 1047,.@ -- 105'.@ — 
RRR 34g, — 
Erie preferred ..... 6635 






Wiss canes 











15 @ - -— 
Illinois Central — @- 1229 @ 331 
Lake Shore....... . 94G@ 14 92 @ Ry 
Michigan Central. . 16%@11i's 1175.@ — 
N. Y. Central and H..... WS@ 96 W4@ — 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... 925.@ 927, 9 @ 4% 
Northwestern........... 0” @— 44@ — 
Northwestern pref....... ®#2&¢@— 933°2@ — 
@hio and Mississippi... s4@ — 49%@ — 
Pacific Mail.............. 353@ — 59 @ — 
Pitteburg.......... weeee OED — — @— 
Rock Island............. 109 @t0yy 111%@ — 
Reading........... -114,@114% «©9614. @114 
J ae be | M4! — @- 
St. Paul preferred........ 797%@ 80% 4@ — 
Union Pacific?........... B2X%@ — 37 374 
Wabash and W.......... B4@ — 144@ — 
Western Union.......... i1'44.@ — ua @- 
Adams Express.......... 91 @1% 2 @— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 59%@ #0 «@ — 
U. S. Express... 4 624@ 62% 6214@ 63% 
Welle, Fargo.... «+» 584@ 60 59 @— 


We call attention to the removal of the 
office of the Queen Fire Insurance Company 
to the Park Bank building, 214 and 216 
Broadway. 


The United States Supreme Court has 
again affirmed the constitutionality of the 
Legal Tender Act—five judges for and four 
against. 


A Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce has decided upon presenting a memo- 
rial to Congress, asking for the passage of a 


The latest plan to bring about a resumption 
of specie payments, takes the shape of a bill 
presented in Congress by the Hon. Freeman 
Clark. The proposition is that the President 
shall fix a day before the Istof next January, 
giving thirty days’ notice thereof,on and 
after which legal-tender notes will be re- 
deemed in coin at designated points; in the 
meanwhile the Secretary of the Treasury is 
forbidden to sell coin or pay it out when such 
action will reduce the coin below one hun- 
dred millions. This amounts to resuming 
specie payments, with provision for redeem- 
ing about one-third of the outstanding notes 
if they should be presented. To avoid possi- 
ble’ embarrassment, the Government has the 
right to reissue the notes redeemed, and to 
receive or pay them out from time to time, 
“with the full benefit of and subject to all 
existing provisions of law in relation to, as 
legal-tender notes.” 


Bill reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee as a substitute for the House bill re- 
pealing the duties on coal, iron and salt, pro- 
pose to fix the following duties: —On all 
bituminous coal, 50 cents per ton of twenty- 
eight bushels, eighty pounds to the bushel. 
On salt in bulk, and on all rock salt, or min- 
eral salt, 9 cents per hundred pounds. On 
salt in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, 
12 cents per hundred pounds. On all iron 
and steel, all manufactures of iron and steel, 
of which either of such metal is the compon- 
ent part or chief value, excepting pig iron 
and steel rail, ninety per centum of the pres 
ent rate of duty, being a reduction of ten per 
cent. 


Railroad reform is one of the subjects 
under consideration in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. A law to exempt railway pas- 
cengers from liability to fair unless they are 
provided with seats is proposed in the State 
Senate as a remedy for “ overcrowding.” It 
is to be hoped that the law makers of the 
Bay State will lead off in this much needed 
reform. 


The Liverpool Shipping and Commercial 
Express of the 30th ult., says it has the highest 
authority for stating that the rumor which 
has for some time been current that Messrs. 
Allen Brothers had sold their line of Canadian 
steamers is wholly without foundation. In- 
deed, so far from such being the case, they 
have contracted for several new vessels of 
increased size and power. 


The latest advices from London are as 
follows:—The present state of the money 
market is, of course, exceptional, but we 
think it indicates that there is no prospect of 
the bank rate being reduced below 3 per cent. 
for the present. It is true that much of the 
stringency which has caused an addition of 
£1,700,000 to the other securities of the Bank 
of England this week, will pass away in a 
week or two by reason of the distribution on 
account of the foreign loan and other divi- 
dends. But such is the state of business 
throughout the country, that during 1872, a 
much more extended means of employing 
money will be available, and in addition to 
this, the financial enterprise of the entire 
community is in a state of activity not seen 
for years past, and is likely to increase. We 
are in the position of absolutely needing ad- 
ditional securities for investment. The panic 
of 1866 considerably reduced the number of 
companies, and while the resources of inves- 
tors have more than recovered their former 
position, the additions to the securities have 
been few and not important. The limited 
character of the field of investment is one 
reason why prices are now so high. What 
form the new ventures will take is not yet 
very clear. There will be, as a matter of 
course, several new loans, including, it is said, 
a French issue of £100,000,000. Of colonial and 
foreign railways there will also be several, 
and probably the next most prominent class 
of financial announcements will be home and 
foreign mining operations. The present 
prices of metals are highly remunerative, 
and the extension of mining enterprise is 
therefore certain. 


Tue New Loan.—Carp From Jay Cooke. 
—The followiug is a statement of facts in 
relation to the proposal to take six hundred 
millions of the new loan: 

“Some portions of the press of this and 
other cities having expressed doubts as to the 
reality of the recent proposition made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury by myself, in be- 
half of Jay Cooke, McCulloch and Co., and 
Rothschilds and Sons, of London, I deem it 
proper to say that such proposition, and un- 
der such authority from London, was made 
in entirely good faith, and the parties inte- 
rested are ready to carry out promptly the 
negotiation, as soon as the Secretary of the 
Treasury is able to comply with its terms and 
shall conclude to accept the proposition. 

The facts are these: About the 22d of De- 
cember, Jay Cooke, McCulloch and Co., of 
London, after a conference with the Messrs. 
Rothschilds, agreed upon a joint proposition, 
as follows: To take $50,000,000 of the new 
five per cent. loan on or before the 1st of 
February next, with the option of $50,000,000 


A Washington dispatch says:—The Tariff 


bill to authorize the appointment of Shipping 
« 


Commissioners by the Judges of the Unite 
States Circuit 


Jourts, to superintend the 


more during the year; and should Congress 
accede to the Secretary’s recommendation, 
and make the interest payable in London, 











negotiation is, with the exception of one 
amendment—to make the interest payable in 
London—to be on the precise terms, as to 
time and mode of payment, commissions, etc., 
as was granted in the $130,000,000 negotia- 
tion. The Secr¢tary also was required to 
notify from time to time, payments of future 
sums of six per cent. bonds precisely as be- 
fore. This proposition was telegraphed to 
me, and I sent a special messenger to Wash- 
ington with it, and it was presented to Secre- 
tary Boutwell on the morning of the 23d ult. 
Mr. Richardson also telegraphed to the Sec- 
retary from London, a duplicate of the pro- 
position on the same day. My brother, Gov- 
ernor Cooke, telegraphed to me from Wash- 
ington afjer his audience with the Secretary, 
that the proposition was favorably received 
and was being considered, and shortly after- 
ward asked me, at the request of the Secre- 
tary, if the payment of interest abroad was a 
sine qua non, 

As soon as the letters arrived from London 
containing the particulars uf the arrange- 
ments with the Rothschilds, and the full 
text of the propositions, I copied the same 
and forwarded the documents to the Secre- 
tary, where they now are on file awaiting 
his action. I regret exceedingly that Mr. 
Boutwell, when asked by reporters and others 
as to the truth of the rumors, did not state 
what had occurred. But this is not our fault, 
and we are not willing to have our good 
name and consistent course brought into 
question, and therefore give all the facts as 
above. 

The proposition was made just as tele- 
graphed from London, in entire good faith, 
and will be promptly worked out to a suc- 
cessful termination as soon as Mr. Boutwell 
gives us, and those associated with us, the 
power to act. The whole six hundred mil- 
lions, in my opinion, can be funded into 
four-and-a-half and five per cents during 
the present year, which, together with what 
has already been done, will save nearly ten 
millions of dollars per annum tothe Trea- 
sury. Jay Cooke.” 


A CentTrat Ramway Line.—A statement 
from the bankers of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver railway company calls attention to the 
thoroughness with which the work on that 
important line has been executed. The com- 
pany have kept in steady view the considera- 
tion that when their road reaches Fort Kear- 
ney on the Union Pacific, within twenty-five 
miles of which we understand it is now 
graded, it must be in position to handle a 
large portion of the transcontinental traftic 
necessarily gravitating to this road. We say 
necessarily, because whatever shortens so ma- 
terially, as will the completion of this rail- 
way, the great east and west route of the 
country, must, by an unvarying law of com- 
merce, bring the best profits of traffic to the 
line thus favored. Hence it was a proper 
precaution in building this railway to have 
its road bed, its ironing and its equipment, of 
the most substantial and eflective description. 
If such provision were neglected, and the 
railway opened defectively built, it might 
happen that it would be crushed, as it were, 
at the outset by the amount of traffic which 
it would be unable to handle, especially in 
the rigors of winter and spring which so se- 
verely try the stamina of all railways in this 
latitude. 

Anexample of warning was significantl 
held out in the case of the railways whic 
were the first two to make connection with 
the Union Pacific at its present terminus on 
the Pacific. ‘The leading railway men of the 
country have known that each of thoge roads 
were opened, such was their eagerness to 
share the profits {of the through business, at 
a date when they were but imperfectly built 
and not fit to undertake a traffic of conti- 
nental proportions. 

The result was that each of those roads re- 
quired to be in a great degree rebuilt, at heavy 
cost to the companies—in one case, we have 
reason to believe, preventing the usual semi- 
annual dividends to stockholders. If such is 
the warning in the case of the two roads re- 
ferred to, which divided between them on a 
parallel route the business of feeding from 
this end the Pacific railway, it gains emphasis 
from the fact that the new line of the St. 
Joseph and Denver to Fort Kearney, short- 
— by many miles the distance to the 
Pacific and the inland Territories and mining 
regions, becomes the single line to command 
the best and most desirable transportation. 
Hence it should not fail to be a well and 
solidly built road. We are glad to learn that 
such is the case, and that it wil! be first-class 
from the start. 

Keeping in view the solidity of construc- 
tion essential to handle the expected traffic, 
the construction of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City road is pushed with all expedition, 
and is, we learn, making remarkable pro- 
gress. Ample funds for construction, as we 
have heretofore explained, are forthcoming 
from the local subscriptions to stock and from 
the sale of the company’s 8 per cent. gold 
bonds (Tanner and Co., financial agents.) 
which attract capitalists as well as from the 
large income they yield as from the basis of 
security on which they rest, which is the 
United States land grant to the company, 
1,500,000 acres, in addition to 272 miles of 
railway of such character as we haye de- 





















STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. 
U.S, Obligations, } 
| 
ey Eee eee ee 
U.S ci. a : 
U. 8. 68, "81 coup . .... 110 Hed 
reg Cuaski | 5 5 
U. S. Ge, 5-208, 62 coup 7. wa 
U. S. 68, 5-208, "64 coup...... | 11036 | 1108¢ 
U. 8. 62, 5-208, 65 coup........... | Wy 111% 
U. S. 68, 5-208, "67 coup ..| 112 | 112% 
D. 8. 6e, 5-208, 68 coup............. 112% | «. Cd 
U. 8S. 58, 10-408, coup.... ....... vee 110% | 110% 
| 
State Bonds. 
| 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loen 106% | 106K 
do coupon 1063, | 10639 
do 68 cana} loan 1872 ° vees 
0 ae stasenesea] tees 69 
do  &s& nike Sweet ee 95 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em.. L + ose 54 
ee), he eee eect] tos <“e5 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon.............. 7 9 
Oo %,new..... Wath ax eee 86 
Milinois Canal Bonds, *70.. | *pee sees 
Louisiana 6s..... are 55 60 
o new..... ogee 
Michigan 6s, "73—'83 : a 
Missouri 6s, coup..... Bia sian ck 2676 " 
do _— 6s, H. & St. Jos - M4 aan 
N. Carolina 6 old... ss] 8 | aa 
do Raia riekanekéaaate | ‘6% 1 
Ohio 6, "75... .... ae ere 
South Carolina 6s... ... 59 56 
Tennessee 6s8............ 664 67 
do new Bonds..............| SOs 96% 
NIN TDK ice co eoesncannahscuwceaad xe 3B 
do new Bonde... es } sere eres 
| 
Rallroad Bonds. | 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage... ; 
do mortgage pref...) .. . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie ist mort...) 30 pe 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort.......| 93 5 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds...... | 102% | 1028 
Chic, Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts..| 113 pie 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund.... 1. seat 
do ist mortgage.... -| 103 ‘ons 
do Income..... sseeeecanl | 93 % 
Chieago & Milwaukee Ist mort... Mer pind 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...| 103 1044 
do — ist mort.............| 10036 | 1013, 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s.......| 102% | 103 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F hie ae 
° os Se | ‘ 92 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......| 162 ae 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort...| 8k | “98% 
do 2d mort...| 73 7 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort.........| 102 
do 2d mort. : 97 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.....| .... 
Erie 1st mort. extend R a | 102 103 
do ist mort. end...... | @4 sina 
Galena ° Chic. . | & 108 
° ES ae 
Great Western ist mort., °88.........|  99\ 9956 
do 2d mort., "93...... 8835 aos 
Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr. .| - od 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert.........) 9 100 
Harlem 1st mort. 7s.......... | 101 cel 
do istmort.and Sinking Fund. } 97 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. '§5...... 106 
Illinois Central 7s °75..... . ........| 


Lack. & Western ... el 
Michigan Central &s, 1882 = etaata ie 
Mich. South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund...| 

° oO 2d mort 
Morris & Eesex ist mort 
do 2d mor 


New Jersey Central 2d mort... 


0 new 
New York Central 6s, °83. 
do Ee ae 


do  }, ae 
New York & New Haven 6s 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort..... ; 
do 
Panama..... aeee.ee ie snkbiianans 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort...... 
oO do 2d mort... . 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 


Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri........ 
uincy & Tol. Ist mort. "90.......... 
COMING. .0. 20.00 


| 

| 

St. Louis & tron Mountain.......... 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony........... 
do 1st mort. ext.. } 


























scribed.— Stockholder, January 9th. 








Tol., Peor. & Wars. lst mort. E. Div; Ya bee 
Ungon Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........| 98% 98% 
o Land Grants, 7s. ee ae 84 
do Income, 10s...... ee SB¢ 
Alt. & Terre Haute...... ree S 25 
do ~~ RRR bb 60 
Boston, Hartford & Erie............ 4 4% 
Chicago & Alton........ 1183¢ | 120 
° referred.. 122—%] .. 
Chicago & N. Western. 66g 665% 
‘do preferred. 56 91 
Chicago & Rock Island....... MN1yg | 111K 
Chicago, wo @y & Quinty 12544 Bip? 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...°. ee 899 
Cleveland & Pittsburg..... ........ 88 93 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........| 19% 197% 
Del. Lack. & Western cvessl aa 1054 
Dubuque & Sioux City.. 68 veal 
TS Satiie:at tee ceakihnenks oe. os na ceeus us 34% 
do referred......... iearemedn ee a 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..... Te 5a 
o preferred ... 71 72 
er ee 16g | 118 
ao preferred.... saa tase oeee 
Jolict & Chicago................ 92 vai 
Iinvis Central..... ................| 230 132 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 92 92% 
Marietta & Uincin. 1st preferred.....| 20 oes 
do 2d preferred... 10 eee 
Michigan Central... een | ee Re 
Milwaukee & St. Pau! 58% 58% 
° preferred 82% R3 
Morris & Essex....... CERES. 9256 U33_ 
New Haven & Hartford ee siete 
Settee gre eae. 126% | 127% 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... 98% oR 
do S rip Certificate...... .. 94h¢ 943, 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co............. ’ 436 aivid 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 45 47 
Delaware & Hudson Canal......... 12 Pre 
ennsylvania Coal aie ones tase 220 
Spring Mountain Coal............... 64% 
Miscellaneous, 
Atlantic Mail........ - eres 
Boston Water Pow : ° 
Canton Co........... BL R2 
Adams Express.... 915 | .... 
Wells, Fargo Expres 57% 3o 
Amevican Express........... -| OM | 60% 
j 
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ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTCACE 
SINKIING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS, 


Bearine Eicut renjCent. (8 p. c,) InveResr, 


Payas_e in GOLp, 


'FREE Or T42. 


Anp in Denominations oF $1,000, $500 anp 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the fact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale. 

They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
ral rate of interest. This interest account is 
made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Company’s land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent. per annum. ‘The security 
behind them is ample in every particular, as 
they constitute a first and only mortgage on a 
trank line of railroad which will soon connect 
the city of St. Josepb, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 
at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. In addition to this the bonds have a 
further security in the fact that there is included 
in the Mortgage the Company's magnificent 
Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best in the United States. The 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
and payable to the ‘Trustees under the Mort- 
gge, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds. The amount thus rea ized 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 
be issued, aud leaves the road, property and 
ranchises free, 

The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Eight Per Cent., Freeof ‘Tax, payable 
February and August in each year. 


Both principal and interest are payable in 
gold. 

The principalin New York. The interest in 
either New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no- 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. They are coupons 
or registered. 

}. Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and -'Trust Com- 
pany. 

‘The present price of these Bonds is 97} and 
accrued interest in currency, from August 15, 
1871. But they are receivable at par and ac 
crued interest in payment for lands sold by the 
Company. The right is reserved to advance 
the present selling price without notice. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph und Den- 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division eight per cent. (8s), recently 
placed by us at 97}, being now quoted from 
WI} fo 1024 and accrued interest. 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers 


No. 11 WALL STREE', 


Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 


OPPOSITE HANOVER &t. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . . ... .$700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wo. C. PrekerseiLu H. peB. Rovuta. 
Francis SKIDDY. Avam Norrie. 
Henry Eyre. Henry A. SMYTHE. 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. Roya PHEtrs. 
Grorce Moke. W. BurLer Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 








HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,.. .$4,723,206 52 
Losses at Chicago will not 

WE, 0 4.04 ca ceedadieetsaaes 2,000,000 00 
Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 
(3 All Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. Wasnsurn, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 





AGENCY 

ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 

OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 

The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 


this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 





62 Wall Street. 

CASH CAPITAL................ $1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 

ES AT CHICAGO....... .... 1,100,000 


THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 

From No. 12 Wall Street 

TO NO. 201i BROADWAY, 
Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 

H. A. HOWE, President. 

P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


U. 8. Branch, 214 & 216 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 





Octoser 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 
We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagration in that city. 
W. H. ROSS, 
Manager. 
IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED.......... -. +. 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcuisacp, H.B.M. Consu, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

n. 5. JaPPRray, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

DPavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. BoorMAN Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





Co, 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 








don & Globe Ins. Co. 

Assets Gold, 820,000,000 
“© in the 

United States, 3,000,000 








‘45 William St. 


The Liverpool & pa 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CAG CAPGERL. 06 scceccceccicvces $300,000 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
For 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD I6SUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Zxchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. JON PATON 
ARCH. McKINLAY { Agents. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO.,, 
LONDON. 

WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS,. 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Sterling Exchange and Travellers’ and Commercial 
Credits, on UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Franc do. on Paris House. 


Bonds, Stocks and Gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


Loans negotiated. 
Deposits received at interest. 





Banking House 

OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 
We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwares 
on 
The Imperial Bank, 
Mesers. Clews Habicht & Co., 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


1 London. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at ail times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





te Uxcunrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Coix, LAND Warrants, EXCHANGE, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. is 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exce- 


cuted. 

Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

te" ConREsPONDENTS of this house, may rely 
upon —— their business attended to with fidelity 
and despatch. 

New York Correspondents’: HENRY CLEWS 
& CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 








Metropolitan Ins. Co., ! Scribner’s Monthly, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Edited by J. G. Hotzanp, 


Author of “ Bitter-Sweet,’ “ Kathrina,’ “ Ti 
mothy Titcomb's Letiers,” &c. 


This magazine, which has risen so rapidly 
in popular favor, has now been 


GREATLY ENLARGED, 


and will be still further improved during the 
coming year. 


Arrangements have been perfected to secure 
the best Illustrations, and the most eminent 
Contributors on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Scrisner for 1872 will be unsurpassed in lite- 
rary as well as artistic excellence by any pe- 
riodical of its class in the world. 


A series of Papers by Mr. Gladstone, Prime 
Minister of England, will shortly appear; also 
an able Discussion of the National Banking 
System of this Country ; a new Serial by Mrs. 
Oliphant has been commenced, etc., ete. ; 
whilst every number will be rich in shorter 
Stories, Illustrated Articles of Popular Science, 
Poems, Essays, Editorials and Reviews, etc. 


The Illustrations in Scripner are so good 
~~ they are now being reproduced in Eng- 
and. 


The subscription price is $4 per year, pay- 
able in advance. 


To enable all parties to commence with 
the series, which we are sure will be worthy 
of careful preservation, we will send to any 
dealer or new subscriber, the 12 numbers of 
Volumes I. and IL. for $1, or the 14 numbers 
prior to January, 1872, for $1 50. The whole 
will contain 


MORE THAN 3,000 PAGES. 


More than 500 Brilliantly Written Articles, 
and nearly 100 completed Stories, Tales of Ad- 
vezture, Wit and Humor, Poems, etc., etc., 
com bining with these the ablest editorials and 
the most beautiful illustrations, some of them 
said by the critics to be fully equal to the 
work of Gustave Dore. 


The cheapest, choicest, and most charming 
gift books for the family. 


A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF 
For only $5 50. 


We quote, as fairly representing the gene- 
ral sentiment of the newspaper press in regard 
to the Monthly, the following from the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser : 


** Scribner's Monthly is a splendid success. 
It has taken its place in the front rank of the 
periodicals of the world. In the beauty of its 
typographical appearance, the perfection of its 
illustrations, the variety of its reading matter, 
and the vigor of its editorials, and in general 
good and moral influence, it is a publication 
of which America should feel proud.” 


Remit in Checks or P. O. money orders. 


For sale by all dealers. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


* Quite eclipses the more conservative periodicals 
of the day.”’—{ Boston Journal, Mass. 


THE GALAXY 
MEETS THE WANTS OF EVERY MEMBER OF 
THE FAMILY. 





IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY OUR ABLEST WRITERS. 





)IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

{IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 

| BEST NOVELISTs. 

(IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 

| NUMBER. 

|IN EACH NUMBER IS 4. COMPLETE 

| REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF LITE- 
RATURE. 

IT IS A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


| 
| 
| Now is the time to Subscribe! 
| 








| Price 35 Cents per Number. Subscription price, $1 

| per year. 

Send for Prospectus. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 

} NEW YORK 
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